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repose, and the tempest of lamentation has been 

stilled by the assurance of peace, he gives the 

hymn of his exultant and of his grateful praise.” 
Morton, 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT CHICAGO, 


Curcago, Aug. 2, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—The commencement exer- 
cises of three colleges in this vicinity have oc- 
curred quite recently, namely, those of Beloit, 
Knox and Illinois colleges. The commencement 
at Galesburgh has already been reported to you 
through other channels. Without making any 
invidious comparisons, it may be said of the 
Galesburgh College that in point of numbers it 
tanks far beyond either of the others. If the 
students, male and female, in the various literary 
institutions of that town, be all counted, the 
whole number is about 300. The influences 
there are decidedly religious and evangelical. It 
is generally known that the unhappy dissensions 
existing in the Board of Trustees have been 
quietly settled. The commencement at Jackson- 
ville was well attended by persons from abroad, 
and a class of one person graduated. It is a 
painful fact in regard to this college, that more 





Roy. Henry Warp Beecuex is a stated contribu isidelity is found among its members than in 


‘tor to The Independent, over the signature 3%. 





Domestic Correspondence. 
TO LONDON IN SEVEN DAYS. 


BY OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Bosron, August 5, 1850, 


The great event of the week, in this region, 
has been the Railroad Convention at Portland, 
to consider the project of a shorter route between 


3oston and New York and London. The Con- 


t ery numerously attended, and 


vention has been Vv 

great enthusiasm appears to have been mani- 
fested in favor of the new project. Large dele- 
gations were present from the British provinces, 
and large promises made of land and money in 


aid of the contemplated route. Gov. Hubbard, 
of Maine, wasin the chair, and Admiral Owen, 
of New Brunswick, and the Mayors of Halifax, 
St. John, Fredericton, Portland, Augusta, Bath, 
Roxbury, Mass., Gardiner, Me., and many other 
distinguished persons were of the list of Vice- 
Presidents. 


The grand object for which the Convention 


assembled was to deliberate upon the feasibility 
and prospects of a route from Boston to London, 
which should pass by railroad through Portland, 
and the lower British provinces, to some good 
harbor on the eastern coast of Nova Scotia, 
thence by a line of steamers over a ferry of only 
some (wo thousand nautical miles to the port of 


Galway in Ireland, and thence by railways and 
another ferry over the channel direct to London. 
ltis urged that the distance from Boston to the 
proposed Nova Scotia terminus can be accom- 
plished in twenty-four hours, the ocean transit 
in five days, and the distance from Galway to 
London (by rails already nearly or quite laid 
down) in twenty-four hours more, making but 
seven days of actual travel, five only of which 
would be upon the sea. This would save three 
days over the speed even of the Collins’ line. It 
was determined to apply for the necessary char- 
ter, to solicit resources by grants of public lands, 
to appeal to railways between New York and 
London for aid, and apply to the government for 
contracts for mails. An executive committee 
of seven Was appointed to carry out these ob- 
jects, 
The Convention was grand in its conception, 
and has been very successful in its results— 
having been got up and managed with great 
ability. Letters from a number of distinguished 
men were read, among which, one from Lieut. 
Maury, U.S. N., takes strong ground in favor of 
the project. [tf ballooning across the Atlantic, 
or some other patent annihilation of space, does 
hot come to invention in time to prevent it, there 
can be little question that this scheme will, in the 
end, succeed. 


DISCOURSES ON LIFE. BY HENRY GILES. 
The elegant and discriminating press of Messrs. 

Ticknor, Reed & Fields, in addition to the re- 

print of the exquiste “ In Memoriam” of Tenny- 


son, has within the week sent forth a volume 


entitled “ Christian Thoughts on Life, in a Series 


of Discourses. By Henry Giles.” Though in 
some portions bearing apparent marks of a hasty 
pen, these discourses abundantly exhibit the sin- 
gular winning style which has so often charmed 
the public in the previous lectures and essays of 
this gifted author. And though they are but re- 
motely suggestive in language and logic of the ser- 
mons of Edwards and Emmons, et id omne genus, 
there is little to offend even an affectionate disci- 
ple of both their faith and works, while thge is 
much which will please and refresh every con- 
templative spirit. The worth, personality, con- 
lnuity, discipline, weariness, mystery, and strug- 
gle of life, with other related topics, are in turn 
the subjects of his gentle analysis, and glowing 
description. As a specimen of the tone and 
temper of the volume, be pleased to find room 
for the following closing paragraphs of the ser- 
mon on * Spiritual Incongruities,” as illustrated 
in the life of David, where the author turns 

‘tom the Psalmist to the Psalms : 


“Amongst all compositions, these alone de- 
Serve tie name of sacred lyrics. These alone 
Contain a poetry that meets the spiritual nature 
in ail its moods and all its wants, which strength- 
eis Virtue with glorious exhortations, gives an- 
gelic eloquence to prayer, and almost rises to 
the seraph’s joy in praise. In distress and fear, 
they breathe the low, sad marmur of complaint ; 
In penitence, they groan with the agony of the 
troubled soul. They have a gentle music for the 
peace of faith ; in adoration, they ascend to the 
glory of creation, and the majesty of God. For 
assemblies or for solitude, for all that gladdens 
and all that grieves, for our heaviness and de- 
spair, for our remorse and our redemption, we 
find in these divine harmonies the loud or the 
low expression. Great has been their power in 
the world. 


They resounded amidst the courts of | 


times past. It calls for faithful care on the part 
of the Faculty and Trustees. 

The commencement at Beloit was marked by 

no feature different from those of a junior exhi- 
bition, except the inauguration of the new Presi- 
dent, Rev. Mr. Chapin, late of Milwaukie. Itis 
not four years since a class entered, and no stu- 
dents having entered in advance there were no 
graduates. The declamation of the students is 
well spoken of by good judges, though some of it 
showed more evidence than desirable of a ready 
memory for the thoughts and language of others. 
The inaugural address of President Chapin 
was a performance of excellent character. Dur- 
ing the past year the number of students has 
been eight, and the Faculty being four in num- 
ber, the instructions must have been of the most 
thorough character, especially when it is farther 
considered that the eight students were in the 
Junior and Freshman classes, there having been 
no class formed the second year after the college 
went into operation. Two of the eight have 
left, and nine new students have entered, making 
the present number fifteen. 
The college is pleasantly situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the village of Beloit, and being on an 
eminence may be seen at some distance. The 
Rock River runs through the town. 

A good deal of church building an| extension 
is going on here. A Methodist church has been 
finished ; an Episcopal church for our Swedish 
people is almost completed; St. James’s, another 
Episcopal church, is being cnlarged; and the 
Second Presbyterian church is fast advancing. 
The Swedish, or rather Scandinavian church, is 
a cottage with a sharp, high roof, and in the 
shape of a cross, and has a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. The Presbyterian church is a large, 
stone building, of Norman-Gothic architecture, 
and is most fortunately built of a bituminous 
limestone of variegated black and gray color, 
which gives it as venerable an appearance as if 
had been moss-grown for centuries. It stands 
close to the shore of the lake, and will be a very 
conspicuous object to all who arrive here by 
steam or sail. Ina place of such rapid growth, 
and where everything wears so many painful 
marks of youth, it is refreshing to see an edifice 
for religious uses with so ancient and venerable 
an air. 

The Cholera has been afflicting many house- 
holds in our city. It has walked among the 
abodes of wealth and luxury, and carried away 
husband and wife and children without a mo- 
ment’s relenting. Last year its ravages were 
among the poor and vicious almost exclusively : 
this year it has attacked a different class. The 
number of deaths is not however but about half 
as large now as then, and there does not appear 
to exist the least alarm. 

The Rev. Mr. Curtis, of Lafayette, Ia., is ex- 
pected to accept the invitation of the First Pres- 
byterian church, which has for nearly a year 
been without a pastor. He will come to an im- 
portant post, and will receive a welcome which 
should temper the sorrow he cannot but feel in 
parting from his present charge, who will be 
most unwilling in their consent to let him go, if 
he should decide to leave them. 

Deva. 


ee ee 


FROM OUR VERMONT. CORRESPONDENT. 
Vermont, July 31, 1850. 


VERMONT AWAY FROM CITY INFLUENCE. 

There is no large city in our State, nor are we 
so near any of the larger cities in New York or 
Massachusetts, as to feel the influence of city 
pride, fashion, gossip, aristocracy and wealth. 
Our people hardly know the meaning of such 
phrases as “ upper ten,” or “ upper ten thousand,” 
or a higher class in society. There are not 
among our population many very rich, or very 
poor people. Labor is respectable, not only for 
young gentlemen but for young ladies. It is not 
thought at all disgraceful for young ladies of re- 
finement, intelligence, and of good families, to 
braid palm-leaf hats, work in the factory, or 
teach a district school. The consequence is that 
more minds of a high order engage in the busi- 
ness of instruction in our State than in any of 
the more wealthy States, where teaching is 
looked upon as respectable enough for those who 
are obliged to teach or to work ; but not respect- 
able for the higher classes—for the daughters of 
merchants or professional men. It is far more 
respectable here for young ladies to teach, than 
to do nothing—or nothing but visit, dress, talk, 
and spend money. 





VISITORS TO VERMONT IN SUMMER. 

Since the railroads have brought our State so 
near Boston and New York, several of our pleas- 
ant villages have more or less company from the 
cities. There is nothing very romantic or grand 
in our State to attract company ; still, many find 
our mild, variegated mountain scenery, bracing 





the tabernacle; they floated through the lofty | air, and crystal streams, quite as favorable to re- 


and solemn spaces of the temple. They were 
sung with glory in the halls of Zion; they were 
sung with sorrow by the streams of Babel. And 
when Israel had passed away, the harp of David 
was still awakened in the church of Christ. In 
all the eras and ages of that church, from the 
hymn which first it whispered in an upper cham- 
ber, until its anthems filled the earth, the inspi- 
ration of the royal prophet has enraptured its 
devotions, and ennobled its rituals, 

* And thus has it been, not alone in the august 
cathedral or the rustic chapel. Chorused by the 
winds of heaven, they have swelled through 
God's own temple of the sky and stars; they 
have rolled over the broad desert of Asia, in the 
matins and vespers of ten thousand hermits. 
They have rung through the deep valleys of the 
Alps, in the sobbing voices of the forlorn Wal- 
denses; through the steeps and caves of Scottish 
highlands, in the rude chantings of the Scottish 
Covenanters; through the woods and wilds of 
primitive America, in the heroic hallelujahs of 
the early pilgrims. 

“Nor is it in the congregation alone that David 
has given to the religious heart a voice. He has 
given an utterance also for its privacy—for the 
low-lying invalid,—soothing the dreariness of 
pain, softening the monotony of heavy time, 
supplying the prayer or the promise, with which 
‘o break the midnight or the sleeping hour: for 
the unhappy, to give them words of sadness, by 
which to relieve their disquieted and cast-down 
souls; by which to murmur between themselves 
and God, the holy sorrow, that heaven alone 
should hear : for the penitent, when the arrows of 
conviction rankle in his breast, when the light 
Ol grace would seem departed, and the ear of 

mercy closed,—then David gives the cry of his 
OWN impassioned deprecation, in supplication 
and confession, And when contrition bas found 





pose and health as the more fashionable summer 
resorts. But there are in almost every country 
town in Vermont, several visitors during the 
summer months—some of them young men from 
the large cities, who return to their native place 
to pass a few weeks quietly among their friends, 
some of them teachers from the West and South, 
——and there are many of this class in our State. 
Most of our visitors, however, are those who 
have emigrated to the western and north-western 
States, and occasionally come back to see their 
native hills, and greet their old acquaintances. 
Last Sabbath, in a small country congregation, 
there was a physician and his wife from Michi- 
gan, a clergyman and his wife from lilinois, and 
a female teacher from Mississippi. The rage for 
emigration is not as great among our farmers as 
in former years, and those who remain ate more 
contented. 
A VISIT TO NORTHAMPTON. 

I have recently made a very pleasant visit to 
this town, so justly celebrated for its beautiful 
scenery, and for the wealth, intelligence, morality 
and refinement of its inhabitants. The village 
has an air of dignity, quiet, intelligence and good 
taste. I noticed far less display in dress, less 
slavish imitation of city fashion than is to be 
seen in many smaller villages. As a stranger 
passes some of those beautiful country seats, he 
would be likely to say, “Surely here must be 
the abode of happiness.” Such residences may 
be the abode of happiness, and also of misery— 
of misery only aggravated by external beauty 
and comfort. There is, almost anywhere in the 


world, beauty enough to see, if we only have 
eyes to see it; and happiness enough to enjoy, 
if we only have hearts to enjoy it. In the very 
dwellings where we might expect to find most 
happiness, we often find the most misery. 

A large and commodious town-hall has just 
been erected in the village. It is a fine specimen 
of taste, and is not surpassed, f presume, by any 
building of the kind in New England. There is 
some complaint, just now, that it is made a re- 
sort for the setters forth of all new and strange 
things. 

I found my classmate, Mr. Dudley, conducting 
in this village a classical school for boys, called 
the Northampton Collegiate Institute. I was 
much gratified to find the prospects of his school 
so encouraging. Mr. D. is one of the most pa- 
tient, thorough-working, indefatigable and suc- 
cessful teachers I have met with; being well 
adapted to govern, please, interest, as well as to 
instruct and drill his pupils. 

In a visit to the Female Seminary at South 
Hadley, I was struck with the neatness and 
good taste of the grounds around the building, 
and the quiet, order, system and neatness within, 
as compared with our college hal!s, The recita- 
tions | heard were of a high order, and showed 
thorough discipline. Prof. Snell, of Amherst 
College, gave one of his course of lectures to 
the school, that afternoon, on Natural Philoso- 
phy. There are accommodations in the seminary 
for 250 pupils, and I understand there have been 
already some two hundred more applicants for 
the next year than can be received. I was in- 
formed that Miss Lyon was accustomed to speak 
in high terms of her pupils from Vermont, and 
that she was convinced such a school as that at 
South Hadley was needed in our State, as doubt- 
less it is. 

The Williston Seminary, for young men, at 
East Hampton, is ina flourishing condition. Mr. 
W. is a native of the place, and has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his money do some good while he 
lives. He has given $35,000 to the seminary, 
and $50,000 to Amherst College. Strange that 
more rich men are not willing to do some good 
with their money before they die. 

THE LATE FRESHET AND THE CROPS IN VERMONT. 

The great rain of July 19, did much damage to 
the roads and bridges, and injured the crops on 
low grounds, which were flooded. It is said 
there has not been such a rain for thirty years. 
The crop of grass, which is the great crop in our 
State, is uncommonly heavy, and other crops 
look well. 

THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

The political parties are mustering their forces 
for next September election. More than usual 
importance is attached to this election, since, by 
the recent alteration in the Constitution, the elec- 
tion of county officers and Justices of the Peace is 
thrown upon the people. One favorable omen is 
noticeable, that no political party attempts openly 
to make capital for itself by opposing the Tempe- 
rance law, as has been done formerly. There is 
also a disposition, even among those not remark- 
able for morality themselves, to look at the 
moral character of candidates for office. Politi- 
cians who think to make friends by drinking 
rum and gambling, find there are votes to lose as 
well as gain by such a course. The disgraceful 
reports concerning the intemperance of Congress- 
men, have convinced many people that it is best, 
on the whole, to send men to Washington who 
can keep sober, if such men can be found. 

J. T. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM HAYTI. 


Port-au-Prince, June, 1850. 

Messrs. Eptrors:—In commencing these Jet- 
ters, my main design was to give a sketch of the 
religious state of the island; but my stay here, 
instead of being a few weeks as I expected, has 
already extended to months. I have therefore 
concluded to write more fully. I now give you 
an account of a grand Catholic service that I 
attended. 

A few evenings since, as I was taking a walk 
through the city, I met a crier ringing his bell, 
and announcing some proclamation ; but as it 
was not in French I could not understand the 
purport of it. The voice of a crier always at- 
tracts attention here, as in this way all orders, 
laws, creations of nobility, &c., are published 
through the city. Calling at the house of a 
friend, I learned that it was a government order 
that the city be illuminated on that and the next 
evening, and that the next day would be observed 
as a “féte” (festival) day, when masses would 
be said for all the heroes who had died in battle 
since the first revolution on the island. It was 
announced, moreover, that this fete was by order 
and at the expense of the Empress. While sit- 
ting with this family, I happened to cast my 
eyes into the street, and observed that it was 
lighter than usual. Ordinarily the streets are 
very dark, as there are no provisions for lighting 
them. I walked out of the door at once, in order 
to have a full view of the demonstration. On 
looking down the street, which is one of the 
finest in the city, I saw one, two, three, or more 
lamps or small wax candles, placed upon the 
sidewalk before each door, and twinkling away 
to the full extent of their capabilities; and this 
was the illumination. The ordinary light shed 
by the lamps in the streets of New York, com- 
pared with this, is as mid-day to star-light. Yet 
even this meager aflair had caused many a poor 
family to pay out “lobs” for these little wax 
candles that they would gladly have expended 
for plantains or something else to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger. 

But slim as this commencement was, I was 
aware that the “grand service” at the church 
would be quite a different affair, and well worth 
seeing, as the Emperor and entire court would be 
present. I therefore made my way to church 
before seven o’clock the next morning. Several 
companies of soldiers had already arrived, and 
others were approaching. The church is a 
large, low, wooden edifice, built in the cheapest 
style. It is surrounded on all sides by a pave- 
ment ten or fifteen feet wide, which is covered 
by the extension of the roof of the church, 
This outer gallery, as it is termed, is esteemed as 
much a part of the church, and is usually as 
much occupied as the part that is enclosed. 

The church was most monstrously and mason- 
ically decorated, with folds of black cloth, com- 
pletely dotted over with “skull and bones,” cut 
from white paper, interspersed with small pieces 
of paper intended to represent the heart. These 





were suspended profusely about the pillars, door- 
posts, altar and other parts of the church, mak- 
ing quitea miniat@re Golgotha. About mid-way 
from the altar to the front door, a hearse-like 
structure was erected, covered over with black 
cloth, and surrounded with crosses, candles, &c., 
to represent the tomb of the departed 
the repose of whose souls this ¢ 
made. Here, having surveyed the # 
the fortune to meet a “ che ali . 
was acquainted, who very) 
cure me a seat that I ¢¢ 
which would afford me a fa 
ror, Empress, and other distingy 
and also of the altar and all that was passing. 
Companies of soldiers were drawn up on dif- 
ferent sides of the church, and around the square 
that fronts. the church, and several pieces of 
cannon were stationed near by. The Senate had 
arrived in a body under an escort of soldiers, 
Some other distinguished persons were then es- 


















corted to the church with great pomp. Then a 
signal was given that the- Emperor was near; 
and at once the air was rent with ringing of 
bells, the thunder of cannon, the stirring strains 
of bands of music, and the more martial sounds 
of the bugle, the fife, and the drums. In the 
midst of this tumultuous demonstration, the Em- 
peror and cortége arrived, and halted before the 
church door. He rode a very good gray horse, 
and was accompanied by several generals and a 
large body-guard on horseback. The Empress, 
and her daughter, about ten or twelve years of 
age, were in a carriage, preceded by three or four 
other carriages, in which were some of the most 
distinguished ladies of the court. {[ had secured 
a position which afforded me a perfect view of 
this scene. As the company arrived, Abbé 
Cessans, the head priest of the island, accompa- 
nied by two other priests, came out of the church, 
and met the Emperor upon the steps, bowed to 
him graciously, and conducted him to his seat 
near the altar; the Duchesses, Countesses, &c., 
came out of the church in a body, met the Em- 
press at her carriage, and conducted her to her 
seat. I then took my reserved seat, which was 
immediate!y in front of the Emperor and family, 
and but a few feet from them. 

The internal structure of Catholic churches is 
peculiar; the body of the church is without 
seats, and is occupied by persons who either 
stand or oceupy chairs which they bring with 
them. The only permanent seats in the church 
are those of the Emperor and family, and two 
long pews or boxes on each side of the broad 
aisle, extending lengthwise of the church, from 
the altar toward the door. On the right side of 
this aisle, near the altar and in range with the 
long seats, were seated the Emperor and his fam- 
ily; his seat elevated above others like a little 
pulpit. On either side of this, are seats a little 
lower than his, yet higher than the other seats in 
the church. In the one on the right was seated 
the Empress and princess, and on the left five 
ladies of rank. The long seats on one side of 
the aisle were occupied by the Senate in a body, 
and on the left by titled dignitaries. On each 
side of the church, directly behind these long 
seats, a company of soldiers with fixed bayonets 
were stationed inside of the railing that sur- 
rounds the altar. In the aisle, near the altar, 
were seated the ladies of the court, and next in 
order after them came the generals and other 
military officers. In the space between the altar 
enclosure and the long seats on the left, and im- 
mediately in front of the Emperor, was seated 
your correspondent. Here I remained for three 
long hours, witnessing the services for the dead, 
while hundreds of soldiers were standing out- 
side of the church, sweltering in the hot sun, 
and as I well knew, suffering from the terrible 
ghawings of hunger. 

I cannot undertake a description of all that I 
witnessed—crossing, bowing, turning around, 
kneeling, chanting, burning incense, scattering 
holy-water, marching and countermarching with 
crosses and candles, &c., &c. 

All this was but the priests’ part. There was an 
accompaniment of kneeling, bowing and cross- 
ing, giving and executing orders to “ order arms,” 
“shoulder arms,” “present arms,” &c., on the 
part of those in the church; and, outside, the 
ringing of bells and firing of cannon. But there 
were parts of the service not to be passed over 
in this general manner. A quantity of small 
cakes, resembling common tea-cakes, were 
brought in, and underwent a process of manipu- 
lation. This done, the beadle cleared a passage 
from the altar to the Emperor's seat; ani the 
priest, with a small basket of this bread, ad- 
vanced toward the Emperor, bowed very low, 
ascended the steps to him, bowed again, and then 
extended the basket of cakes, and the Emperor 
took one from it. The priest bowed low, retired 
a few steps, turned around, again bowed, and 
ascended to the Emperor, who returned the cake 
to the basket. The same ceremony was per- 
formed with the Empress and princess, the entire 
congregation standing. Then the bread was 
passed around to the titled persons present, and 
afterward to the rest of the congregation, who 
put their cake into their pockets, as is the uni- 
versal custom here. 

Still later in the services, the priest took from 
the altar what looked like a small gold plate, 
about six inches in diameter; and holding it with 
a small napkin in one hand, and covering it with 
a small napkin in the other, he approached the 
Emperor in the same manner as before, and, as- 
cending to him, uncovered the plate and the Em- 
peror kissed it. The priest wiped the plate, 
bowed and retired, and the same process was 
gone through by the Empress and princess. 
This done, the Emperor dropped into the hand 
of the Empress some pieces of money, which 
she immediately placed in a basket borne by an- 
other priest. I could not tell the amount, but 
judged by the chink that it was three or four 
doubloons. After this the priest retired within 
the altar, and the other dignitaries present Jed up 
their wives, and each taking a lighted candle in 
one hand, kissed the plate, deposited his gift, and 
retired to give place to others. This was the 
most animated part of the entire performance, 
and was much enjoyed by all, especially by the 
priest. His countenance fairly glowed with de- 
light, and it did not seem possible that he could 
rave, as he did of late, even for a Bible agent. 
The kissing went on until plain old women and 
little children came up, who could only pay in 
coppers, after which the plate was soon wiped 
up and laid away. 

I have not been able to learn the object of this 
ceremony. There was some embossed work 
upon the plate, which was kissed. Some have 
told me that it was the cover of the communion- 
cup; and others, that it was the plate that con- 
tained the “offering.” Whatever it was, it 
seemed to be scarcely less sacred than the Pope's 
toe. 

As the closing ceremony in the ehurch, the 
priests with their attendants, and the Emperor 
with his court, and others, advanced from their 
places to the “ tomb” in the center of the church, 
where bowings, crossing, manipulations, and a 
long list of other services were gone through 
with, after which the congregation retired. The 
Emperor, with his escort and guards, took a turn 
through the principal streets of the city to his 
residence, while the Empress and other attendants 
proceeded home by a more direct route. 

H. W. P. 


GREAT MEETING OF THE * ANGLO-CATHOLIC” 
CLERGY. 





BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





Oxrorp, July 26, 1850. 

After prolonged notes of preparation, a great 
demonstration has been made by the Sacramen- 
tarians, or Romanizing party in the Established 
Church. From the first we have been told that 
great events were to spring from the Gorham 
cage: The Anglo-Catholics would, they said, 
Nrecognize no latitudinarian decision—no judg- 
ment dictated by a lowexpediency. Disagreeing 
parties shall not continue to walk together in the 


}same church. “Heresy” and “Catholic truth” 
‘}should not be linked together, either by the 


authority or the golden fetters of the State. Per- 


;| jury was pretty freely imputed; the Protestant 


clergy were denounced as mere “ dissenters ;” 
understanding the prayer-book in an “ unnatural 
sense,” and the Anglo-Catholics, on their own 
showing, received the Articles as “the product 
of an uncatholic age,” to be accepted in “a non- 
natural sense,” andsubordinate to the “Catholic” 





of the Catholic-minded Tractarians. 
a repeal or reversal in vain. 


tacy of the church? A great demonstration 


possible. 

Tuesday last, the 23d inst., was the great, the 
expected day. Every possible means was taken 
to give it effect. St. Martin's Hall, Longacre, 
London, which is capable of holding 1500 per- 
sons, was chosen as the place of meeting. There 
was to be “early communion and matin service” 
before the gathering at the Hall, and “Even 
Song” at its close. At the meeting itself the 
body was to be brought into subjection; and 
“government of the eyes” and government of 
the tongue were to be exercised, and a grave and 
stately bearing was to be studied, according to 
the rules and practice of the Society of Jesuits. 

From the remotest districts the clergy went up 
to the gathering. St. Martin’s Hall was too 
strait for them. They overflowed and consti- 
tuted a second meeting at Freemason’s Hall. 

The tone of the meetings, and the spirit of the 
addresses, were highly characteristic. A solemn 
semi-synodal character and bearing was assumed. 
In accordance with the practice of the party from 
the beginning, the language of infallibility was 
held throughout. Points of awful interest were 
assumed as if settled beyond all question. All 
that the clergy of the Church of Rome ever 
claimed in the way of authority was, in the cool- 
est way, taken as pertaining of Right Divine to 
the Anglican Church—the church being general- 
ly the clergy, and particularly the bishops synod- 
ically assembled. 

A layman, J. F. Hubbard, Esq., presided. He 
characterized the judgment of the Committee 
of Privy Council as a “miserable sentence,” 
and stated the object of the meeting to be, to 
oppose a calm and emphatic denial to the state- 
ment that the judgment had given satisfaction ; 
and he affirmed the impugned dogma of absolute 
spiritual regeneration in baptism to be, “ the re- 
vealed faith of Christ and necessary‘to salvation.” 
With respect to secession, he bade those who 
might long for it to remember “that they cannot 
surrender the temporal revenues without re- 
nouncing the spiritual obligations of their cures; 
and that if they desert their folds grievous wolves 
may enter in and rend their flock !” \ 


The only bishop present was Dr. Bagot, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and who was Bishop of Ox- 
ford and the personal friend of Dr. Pusey during 
the rise of the Romanizing party. Dr. Bagot, in 
a very short speech, moved a protest, which first 
set forth the “heresies” of Mr. Gorham, then 
concluded that thereby he had in effect declared 
“that tae gifts of Regeneration, Adoption, Re- 
mission oi Sins, and Justification, which the Ca- 
tholic Churei—and in it our own—has ever 
taught, and does teach, to be given of God, in 
and by the sacrament of baptism, are given be- 
fore baptism, upon some prevenient act of grace, 
whereof Scripture and the Church are wholly si- 
lent.” Then the protest sets forth what the protest- 
ors say is the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and then, in formal wise, sets forth, “ Now, we, 
&c., &e., solemnly repudiate and protest against 
the said judgment, &c., &c. ; and do appeal there- 
from unto a free and lawful Synod of the Church 
of England, when such Synod may be had.” 

Earl Nelson, the pensioned representative of the 
naval hero, seconded the motion for this protest. 
He spoke as one in earnest, and convinced of the 
truth and value of the principles he maintained. 
He argued that the doctrine of baptism had vir- 
tually been denied, and that every other doctrine 
of the faith might in like manner be denied. 
Pleading for the Church of England, he argued 
that the comparative purity of the sects in Eng- 
land was caused by their being illuminated 
through their nearness to that bright lamp of 
faith—the English Church! Another speaker 
claimed the same honor for Scotch prelacy ! 
Archdeacon Wilberforce then moved a petition 
to the Queen. His speech partook of his char- 
acteristic cloudiness of style. He somewhat 
anxiously insisted that no new constitution, no 
new powers were wanted. These, if granted by 
a favoring Parliament, would make it difficult for 
the Church to show her divine commission. 
They would lose their historic claims, and the 
place, standing on which they could say, ‘ We 
act on the principles which have been acted 
upon for the last 1800 years.” The effort of 
English churchmen should be, “to alter, and to 
give new effect to the institutions which already 
exist among us.” He looked at the meeting as 
the commencement of such efforts. 


Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., seconded the mo- 
tion. He is one of the most wealthy of English 
Commoners—his wealth being chiefly of com- 
mercial origin, coming through the great house 
of Hopes, of Amsterdam. He is an enthusiast 
for “church principles,” and contributes of his 
wealth with great liberality. It is observable that 
no other member of Parliament of the party spoke, 
though several were present; this, doubtless, 
from considerations of expediency. They can 
best help their the Church by not being known 
to be identified with the party, by participating 
in such a demonstration. 
speech, in which he stated their grievance and 
the remedy, will partially exhibit the man, and 
a class of men, as well as show the position 
which is being taken: 


dentally left in the way of children, had pronounced 
a judgment, which, although the persons who pro- 
nounced it themselves had no idea of the danger they 
were running, had thrown discredit upon the 
faith of the Universal Church, and insulted that dear 
Mother Church of England, to whose cause they 
were all wedded, to whose cause they had devoted 
their lives, and to whose cause, if need were, they 
were all ready to shed theirblood. He did not think, 
however, that that sad and wretched judgment had 
deprived any of them of their faith; that judgment 
had not struck out one word of the Prayer-book. 
Neither had it wrenched from them the Nicene Creed ; 
but it bad insulted their faith, and they, the servants 
of the Lord, signed with the sign of the cross, and 
sworn to be faithful soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
were bound to stand forward as one man, and, as an 
army terrible with banners, to resist it. And what 
them, and so sharpened to their hands, as their claim 
for the ancient, the true, the long- 
universally-acknowledged synodal action of the Eng- 
lish Church? They did not claim this synodal action 


no other way wipe off that judgment. 
be to the Church of England; but a 


English Church 
faith * * 


lishment, but which the 


were taunted with being an Act of 


and 
do so with faith * 








spirit of the prayer-book. The Gorham case, 


rae 
be 


i t one of those crosses which 


then, was accepted as a trial of the great issue, 
Whether the church was, or was not, to remain 
a true church, fit to be the resting-place and ark 


The judgment proved to be adverse to the 
wishes and hopes of the Tractarians. Their 
champion has gone from court to court to obtain 
Something must be 
done. Was it to be a great secession, as many 
expected? or would there be acquiescence in the 
judgment of the court, and in the “ virtual” apos- 


there must be, to salve the wounded pride of the 


party, to repair fractured consistency, and to 
make a show of action, and something more if 


A passage of his 


“A State tribunal, hastily, carclessly, and, as it 
were, by hap-hazard, entrusted with terrible power 
some seventeen years ago, as firearms might be acci- 


atholic 


weapon so ee weapon so ready for 
8 


nteed, and the 


merely to set them right at the present juncture of 
affairs, earnestly as they might long for that, upon the 
cardinal doctrine of baptism. “That would be to throw 
despite upon themselves—that would be to make a 
half claim, which would be scoffed at and rejected by 
their enemies. Nor did they call for synodal action, 
because, if that were not granted them, the “es 

that 
judgment been the voice of a synod, then woe would 
od of the 
could never condemn the Catholic 

* ee a oe 


“ They did not hold their faith and creed as Chris- 


called and felt to be the 
English branch of the Holy Church of God. They 


ent | those who have been made in baptism the children of 


to bear and to suffer, and not to throw off? They 





could no more unchurch the Church than they could 
unestablish her.” 

The petition to the Queen set forth that scandals 
have arisen from the decision of the court; that 
incidentally, but effectually, the plain meaning of 
the Prayer-book has been contradicted; that 
many (i. e. Tractarians) are disturbed in con- 
science, and cannot serve God in peace in the 
English Church ; that Magna Charta begins by 
declaring “that the [Protestant t] Church of Eng- 
land be free,” &c., &. And then come the pray- 
ers—that doctrinal questions be referred “ to the 
spirituality of the Church of England ;” and 
further, that impediments which now obstruct 
the exercise of synodal functions of the church 
be removed. 

The next resolution was for an address to the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and was moved by an 
Oxford celebrity, Rev. W. Sewell, sub-rector of 
Exeter College, and formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. This gentleman has promulged the 
most absolute notions as ethical principles. His 
system is resolved into two precepts : first, obey 
your parents ; next, always and without qualifi- 
cation obey (not the law, but) the king. With 
this he ends a chapter, promising to provide for 
an exceptional) case, or rather to suggest the pre- 
dominant authority, which appears in the person 
of “THe prigstT.” Several fellows and tutors 
have gone from Mr. Seweil’s side in Exeter Col- 
lege to Rome, and the college is wholly given to 
Romanizers. This reverend gentleman, who has 
been one of the most active and laborious mem- 
bers of the party, while denying the existence of 
party or of partisanship, spoke as if in terror of 
the future. They were “on the brink of a pre- 
cipice’—“ in the midst of a tremendous crisis.” 
There were, he said, two ways before them. 
One was, that in which, with a few words, 
almost with a stroke of a pen, they might have 
peace and blessedness restored to them. This 
blessed way was not described ; but hearty royal 
partisanship, and enthroned and legislating pre- 
Jacy, is evidently intended. “The other wasa 
long, dark, dreary vista, full of trials and afflic- 
tions,” &e., &e. The ex-professor also bemoaned 
aloud, and testified, not to those around him who 
knew, but to those who did not know, “the 
misery which was spreading around them, and 
who seemed to have lost all conviction that there 
was such a thing asa definite truth in the world, 
that there was such a thing as a treasure (sacra- 
mental efficiency) committed by Christ to the 
keeping of his church, under the most solemn 
injunctions !” 

The following brief sentence exhibits the spe- 
cies of argument employed by those who hold al! 
Roman doctrine in order to prevent weak breth- 
ren from departing to actual Rome, to work, as 
Dr. Pusey said, in another part of the Lord's 
vineyard : 

“If there were any who were tampering with the 
enemies of the church, who were speaking lightly of 
their blessed Mother Church, and were alarming the 
minds of others by exhibiting sympathies with a sys- 
tem which could not be other than the enemy of 
Christ’s Church in England, they, at all events, were 
not the persons to find fault with their bishops.” 

Mr. Sewell concluded with speaking at the 
Queen in a strain which, if not blindly fanatical, 
was audaciously arrogant. “They would ask 
her who prayed for her, who placed the crown 
upon her brow, who fed her that day (the coro- 
nation day) at the table of the Lord, who it was 
received from her that solemn vow to defend 
the faith and the rights of Christ's Catholic 
church?” And then the modest orator assumed 
that if the Queen did nof recnwugh +1] the claims 
of the Tractarian “ the Chere, wouid be be- 
cause her faith and her feelings tad evaporated 
into thin air, beneath the sorcery of a false 
philosophy ! 

The address to the Archbishops and Bishops, 
thus moved and seconded, contains the following 
sentence : 

“We consider it our duty respectfully to declare to 
your lordships our solemn conviction, that we never 
may, and our determination that by God's help we never 
will, acquiesce in that decision (whatever be its legal 
validity), or own it as part of our Church Law.” 

The prelates are entreated to express their 
humble desire to the crown, that the Church or 
Synod assembled may have freedom to judge 
matters of doctrine and discipline, and if that 
cannot now be obtained, they are desired to de- 
clare their mind and intention. 

The next resolution was for an address to the 
Scotch Bishops for the united declaration which 
they had made in favor of the doctrine which 
had been impugned. The address twice styles 
these persons “ lordships,” for which title neither 
they nor those spiritual colonial “lords” have 
the shadow of legal authority. The last resolu- 
tion consists of a short appeal to the members 
of the Church of England, in these and other 
lands, in which they are “ urgently implored” to 
join in the protest and agitation. Dr. Pusey at- 
tended and spoke at the second meeting. He 
declared they were met not merely to express 
their feel:ngs—not merely to protest and so rid 
themselves of responsibilities; a mere protest 
would be worse than useless, for that would be 
only a protest against their own betrayal of the 
doctrine of the Church. The meeting must be 
the beginning of solemn, united action—the faith 
of Christ being openly endangered. What this 
Regius Professor and great party leader means 
by “the faith of Christ,” the next sentence of 
his speech will express : 


“We hope this day to light a beacon-fire which 
shall spread from mountain-top to mountain-top; to 
send a fiery cross, to be carried from hand to hand, or 
rather from heart to heart, until all the shepherds of 
our people shall be awakened to demand, in behalf of 
those with whose souls they are entrusted, the main- 
tenance of the true holy faith of Christ—to demand, 
in bebalf of each Christian peasant-parent, the assu- 
rance that his child does not return from baptism as it 
went ; for the child, the supporting belief, in every 
hour of temptation, despondency, and dejection, that 
it has been made a child of God ; for all alike, the assu- 
rance that our Church has not departed from the 
apostolic faith, does not degrade the faith to the level 
of human opinion, to be accepted or yielded, as a 
child’s toy, by every cne’s caprice ; that our church 
has not parted with any portion of the good deposit, 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints, that faith 
in God the Son, for us made flesh, whereby the Church 
stands secure on the rock which is Christ, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

After speaking of the constitution of the 
Court against whose judgment they protested— 
of Councils, of Synods, of the source of author- 
ity, and speaking of “the perpetual living voice 
of the individual pastors united as one” (a voice 
never yet heard!) he proceeded to affirm that the 
judgment had no authority, and must be resisted, 
or there was a downward course before them. 

The most significant portion of Dr. Pusey’s 
speech was that in which he made reference to 
those who doubt or deny the doctrine of regen- 
eration by baptism. He said, and it is worth no- 
ticing in forming an estimate of the English 
Church : 

“It is my own experience, and the experience of 
everyone whom I know, who has had much inter- 
course with those who oe fom the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, ¢ not mean to 
what we believe. They are anxious chiefly to mn 
these points: 1. That adults who receive the sacra- 
ments unworthily, do not then receive the grace of the 
sacraments. 2. That it does not avail to a man’s sal- 
vation to have received the sacraments, if he is no 
longer living as a child of God. 3. That one so liv- 


ing must, by the grace of God, be turned back to 
God by a true and thorough conversion. And, there- 


fore, I believe that peace would be best secured by 


tians unattached, but as members of that t and . c . 
noble community which politicians ealled the Estab- laying down truly, and in all its depth and fullness, 


and in its connection with the incarnation and 


and merits of Christ, the truth of baptismal ra- 


restored by a conversion to God. If these 
truths were laid down by the Charch,I do not 
believe that lose many out of the Church.” 


This witness is toa very great extent true. 





The proposition for peace from the Sacramenta- 
rians to their clerical brethren who doubt, would 
be thus: We will raise the idea of “ conversion” 
higher to meet your views, and we will preach 
fully the need of conversion to the lapsed “re- 
generate”—which is practically all the baptized, 
adopted, justified, if you will somewhat raise 
your idea of regeneration in baptism, to the ex- 
tent, at least, of including the remission of orig- 
inal sin. 

The Rev. J. Keble, formerly an Oxford Pro- 
fessor, a highly accomplished person, who has 
often talked of leaving the church, and of at 
least “going into lay communion,” expressed the 
hope that they would all persevere—persevere 
within the Establishment, for the sake chiefly of 
the poor of the land, “ who, in their noble uncon- 
sciousness, cling to the true doctrine of holy bap- 
tism concerning their infants, as in their respeet 
for their pastors they cling without knowing it 
to the doctrine of the Holy Catholic Chureh.” 

Mr. Keble is the laborious and alms-giving 
pastor of a rural parish, in which he has builta 
church and erected other buildings at great cost, 
and in accordanee with the strict principles of 
“Christian architecture ;’ and this sketch of the 
English peasant, in one of his aspects, is affect- 
ingly true. 

To this hasty sketch, written on the eve of 
the departure of the mail, explanatory comment 
cannot be added. The importance of the demon- 
stration will at once be recognized. The meet- 
ing contained in no slight degree all or nearly 
all the elements of power. It proves beyond 
question, what has been affirmed in the columns 
of The Independent, that this great and powerful 
party will not secede to Rome—that it is com- 
pacted together by bonds similar to those which 
link together the societies and fraternities in the 
Romish Chuich—that they have unity of pur- 
pose and of action—that the members of this 
party absolve themselves from all obligations by 
the vastly superior obligation of “ Catholicity” 
—that the great parochial organization of Eng- 
land, with all the wealth and social influence 
necessarily connected with it, will, toa very great 
extent, be employed to diffuse superstition and 
priestcraft, and to enhance the power of the cler- 
gy—that thousands, hundreds of thousands, will 
“unconsciously” promote these objects, and rest 
on ritualism and the church—that among the 
zealots for church principles will be many who, 
though not really believing them, will “throw 
themselves into a system of faith,” or credulity, 
to save the pain of independent thought, and be- 
cause fearing to move in a direction which may 
require sacrifices as against personal interestsand 
against all powerful conventional law, which 
demands “ churchmanship” as a social necessity. 
There must, and there will be, a fierce struggle 
in England. The battle of the Reformation has 
indeed to be fought over again, and the war will 
be a war of principles and something more. 

AGRICOLA, 
—— -—«~» e+ —-. - 
SELECTIONS. 


The Earth and Man. 


How marked in all history is the progress 
which the physical structure of the lands them- 
selves seems adapted to secure. The process 
of origination once sufficiently matured on the 
plains of Asia, the races receive their develop- 
ment on the broken and varied shores of Europe ; 
and then in the fullness of time a new world is 
thrown open, fitted not to originate a finer type 
of manhood, not to afford a more genial develop- 
ment, but to furnish a field where all that distant 
climes have originatec, and previous ages ma- 
tured, may expand and multiply and accomplish 
its mission. This process through the past, our 
author traces up to the point where, with a re- 
dundant population, and exhausted institutions, 
Europe pauses in her career. Then Providence 
lifts the curtain, another world comes into view, 
and the developed man and the domesticated ani- 
mal of the old world, are described as advancing 
to the subjugation of the new. 

We cannot follow our author through all the 
beautiful detail into which he carries these views. 
He shows that since here is to spring up a more 
beneficent social state, it was to no mere adven- 
turer that the possession of this continent could 
be granted, but to those only who sought here a 
home. Formed to accomplish a work, nay the 
work of the future, no ties of race or of nation 
must confine them. This is to be the universal 
home, where all Europe's children are to work 
out in harmony the problem of the world’s next 
and better civilization. 

Conceding the justness of these views as our 
author develops them, we turn with a very deep 
and devout interest, to observe the hand of adivine 
providence in the distribution of the new world 
among the races of the old. Where nature is so 
luxuriant, and on so mighty a scale, no single 
nation, no single race of men could hope suc- 
cessfully to encounter her. They must under- 
take the enterprise together, divide it between 
them, and execute it according to their several 
capacities. National ambition must stimulate to 
rivalry, that Spain and France and Britain ma 
hasten to fill its vacant and solitary valleys with 
busy life of men. Africa too must send over her 
unwilling children, and those whom no allure- 
ment could entice to the scene, must be dragged 
hither by force, and pointed with the finger of 
authority to their contest with nature amid the 
cane-brakes of the south-west. This work tol- 
erably well accomplished, an extremer west be- 
gins to invite men; and for that the teeming 
millions on the farther shore of the Pacific even 
now stand prepared. China shall send her la- 
borious and patient children across a wider ocean 
to people valleys less inviting, and to extract a 
yet richer wealth from a more cheerless and for- 
bidding soil. In vain may the “celestial sover- 
eign,” the “sire of ten thousand years,” issue 
his ne exeat, and seek to retain the poverty- 
stricken and famishing horde upon their insuffi- 
cient shore. The almighty providence hath pro- 
nounced its decree—the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place are waiting for them now; and the 
prohibition will prevent the transfer of nought 
but their religion and their institutions. 

While thus the various nations of Europe are 
contending with Asia and Africa for the posses- 
sion of this ample and fair inheritance, it be- 
comes a question of surpassing moment, to 
which of them shall it be given? Who shall 
found these new commonwealths? Who hold 
the reins of control and direction over the mighty 
and rushing energies which are here to spring 
into life! What institutions, what language, 


a a 
Raised up to develop these, her noblest children, 
she was afterward hardened to expel ; 


that their matured love of liberty and the gospel 
might find a more fitting home, take a purer-and 


Sess tone, ave on 0 wider influence o = 
nations in this land of promise, which t r 
their God hath given then to it. Who- 


ever else may share its blessings with them—and 
those blessings are offered with magnanimous 


whatever else he may be, he must be joined in 
spirit to this “peculiar people.” For the rest, 
Providence is saying, and he that hath ears to 
hear let him hear it, “ Strangers shall stand and 
feed your flocks, and ihe sons of the alien shall 
be your plowmen and your vine-dressers ; but 
ye shall be named the priests of the Lord—men 
shall call you the ministers of our God.” Like 
Israel of old, that race shall possess “ great and 
goodly cities which he builded not, houses full 
of all good things which he filled not, wells 
digged which he digged not, and olive trees, 


he, by virtue of his superior moral manhood, 
shall repay an hundred told in the intelligence, 
freedom, and security, which he dispenses to all 
around him; and in that hallowed type of piety 
for which he so freely bled, which he alone 
knows how to appreciate and vindicate, and 
which it is his ‘manifest destiny’ to perpetuate 
and to extend among men. 

But it is by no private and personal right that 
he holds these privileges, and for no seltish and 
exclusive ends. If more than all others the Pa- 
ritan is entrusted with command over the new 
elements of moral empire which are here devel- 
oping, it is because he has some better adapta-_ 


freedom and of God. 
position, he is to evangelize and elevate the 
humbler races which God is here gathering 
at his feet. He is to plant in each fertile valley, 
which the toil of others reclaims from the wil- 
derness, the sanctuaries of his earnest piety. 
He is to sanctify by his simple, rational, and 
scriptural faith, the powerful mental development 
of what is to be the earth’s greatest and ireest 
people. Freely be has received, freely must he 
give, of all that can emancipate the soul from 
sin, and ally the earth to heaven and God, Ac- 
complishing this work, his influence shall stream 
forth as wide through the earth, and as grateful 
to the nations, as the light of the morning, 

Then shall each inferior race learn according 

to its measure, whatever is valuable in the free- 
dom and piety which bless this land; and each 
shall become a minister of good to its ‘ kindred 
accordi g to the flesh.” Missionaries of every 
nation, here instructed to know the truth, shall 
ear i; back again to the lands they left; ull 
Protestant Europe shall feel a new stimulus, and 
Catholic lands be traversed through all their ex- 
tent by the heralds of a purer and more ancient 
Christianity. Africa’s children shall return to 
her degraded soil with the meanscf dignity and 
emancipation for her; and the Asiatic shall find 
in the fresh civilization and the living piety of 
the present, the weapons with which to destroy 
those petrified systems that bave been an incu- 
bus so long upon society there. Hence shal! go 
forth each race that Providence leads hither, 
themselves here enlightened and made free, to 
bear freedom and light to older lands, till they 
shall become the heritage alike of all. 
Nor is this the end of these beneficent recip- 
rocations. Man, in his finest moral and social 
type, coming into conflict here with the grandest 
development of nature, engages in a struggle 
which will task his energies to the utmost, Of 
course he must renew his vigor by such sustained 
exertion. Called to adapt each beneficent insti- 
tution of the past to the exigencies of a new 
condition, called to form fresh organizations for 
exertion, and devise new safeguards for liberty 
and happiness, he will produce by bis efforts 
more efficient forms of law, of polity, and of 
faith. Institutions breathing more of the spirit 
of freedom and fraternity, will return to repay out 
debt to society in the old world. «The church 
unfettered here by bondage to the state will 
claim there too her freedom, Governments wil! 
earn from our endeavor and our success, bow 
much wiser and safer it is togo¥ePn the people for 
their own welfare than for the petty interests o 
a class. Institutions will spring up among us 
recognizing rights which the Magna Charta did 
not assert, nor the habeas corpus secure, to be 
propagated where these time-honored  sale- 
guards of liberty had their birth. Constitutions 
that will secure coming generations from maraud- 
ing ministers of finance, and demolish patents of 
monopoly against which never parliament pro 
tested, which will fill up abysses of debt, and 
remove mountains of taxation, will» be among 
the births of our future; and, devised and tested 
amid our freedom, they will become the securi- 
ties of a better liberty in the world’s older eivili- 
zation.—New Englander for August 





The Camel. 


For many centuries the camel has been the 
great transporting power where no other vehicle 
could have answered the purpose. Old chroni- 
cles record that the three Magian kings came 
mounted on swift dromedaries to the adoration 
of the “theaven-born child ;” and the slower 
race have long formed the great medium of com- 
mercial intercourse. As a shepherd knows his 
sheep, so do the devidjis or came!-drivers distin- 
guish their camels—and they ta’k of their points 
as a jockey speaks of those of a favorite horse ; 
nay, a Bedouin knows the print of his own 
camel's foot, and will thus track it when it has 
wandered. Nothing can be more orderly than 
the progress of the caravans. The camel moves 
like clock-work ; and the caravans or strings of 
camels are, Mr, Macfarlane tells us, always 
headed by a little ass, on which the driver some- 
times rides, and which has a tinkling bell round 
its neck. Each camel, he adds, is commonly 
furnished with a large, rude, but soft and pan- 
toral-sounding bell, suspended to the front of the 
pack or saddle. If these bells be removed by 
accident or design, the camels, like the mules of 
Spain and Italy, will come to a dead stop; and 
Mr. Macfarlane adds, that like thg mules also, 
the camels always go best in a long line, one 
alter the other. He tried the experiment of the 
bell at Pergamos. Two stately camela, the fore- 
most furnished with the bell, were trudging along 
the road with measured steps. The bell was de- 
tached with a long stick. The camels halted, 
nor could they be urged forward til! their ears 
were regaled with the well-known music. Mr. 
Macfarlane observes, that he uses the word 
“measured,” not as a matter of poetry, but of 
fact; and he states that their step is #0 measured 
and like clockwork, that on a plain you know 
almost to a yard the distance they will goin a 
given time. In the flat valleys of the Hermus 
and Caicus he made calculations with a watch in 
his hand, and found, hour after hour, an unvary- 
ing result, the end of their journey being per- 
formed just at the same pace, three miles an 
hour, as the beginning. The camel is, indeed 
the creature of order and regularity. Eaca has 
his place in the line; and if this be interfered 








what literature, what religion, are to mold and 
sway this continent, itself so vast, and soon to 
be so powerful in its influence over the rest? [1 | 
is not difficult to read the answer ; each shall do | 
the work and exert the influence to which he is 
physically, intellectually, morally, and socially, 
competent. 

The African shall subdue the wide savannahs 

of the south-west, and tame the luxuriant wild- 
ness of nature near his native tropics. Asia 
shall supply the mechanical ingenuity and the 
patient toil that are requisite to convert those 
rugged shores of the newest west into the peace- 
ful and attractive homes of civilized men. The 
peasantry of Europe, of whatever nation, trained 
only to frugality and toil, and aspiring to little 
else than such a destiny, shall spend their 
strength in reclaiming the soil, and developing 
its productiveness. The Lrishman, evicted from 
the wretched hovel where he was content to 
dwell, upon the border of starvation, shall 
smooth over hil! and valley the path of trade and 
travel, and open communications from river to 
river. 
But these shall not give character to the lan- 
guage and thought of the new people, nor bring 
their unblessed institutions to expand and 
strengthen upon this virgin soil. These shall 
not found the seminaries which are to educate 
the people, nor fill the pulpits that are to 
instruct the land, nor in anywise stamp their 
moral likeness upon the generations of the fa- 
ture. The language of this nation is to be that 
which contains the literature of freedom, and of 
the gospel. Its institutions are to be those for- 
ever of democratic liberty. Its polity, its litera- 
ture, its religious faith, its expanding influence, 
these are to be given to the hands, scarcely less 
favored than was Israel of old, of those whom 
God prepared and tested in the fires of religious 
persecution two hundred years ago in 








then the freest and most religious of the nations, 


with, the beasts become disorderly and wil! not 
march. “Each gets attached to a particular 
camel of the caravan, prefers seeing his tail be- 
fore him to that of any other, and will not go if 
you displace his friend.” 

But the Egyptians do not move in singe file; 
they, on the contrary, march with a wide-ex- 
tended front. Caravans from Bagdad to Aleppo 
and Damascus have been said to consist of 
camels marching abreast of each other, and 
sometimes extending over a space of more than 
a mile. 

Old authors notice the training of camels to 
move in measured time by placing the animal on 
gradually heated plates, and at the same time 
sounding a musical instrument. The carriage 
of the head, so frequent a theme of eulogy with 
the Arabian poets, 18 due to the atlas, which, be- 
side its articulation with the occipital condyles, 
affords support to the lower jaw. The Arabs, 
who have among them most imaginative and fin- 
ished improvisatori, compare the elegant move- 
ments of a beautiful bride to those of a young 
camel. 

Immersion in water seems to be most injurious 
to the camel; and after being compelled to pass 
through rivers, disease frequently supervenes. It 
also appears to be liable to intoxication without 
drinking stimulating liquors. “ Several of our 
camels,” says Dr. Oudney, are drunk to-day. 
Their eyes are heavy and want animation ; gait 
staggering, and every now and then falling as a 
man in a state of intoxication.” This arose, ac- 
cording tO the doctor, from eating dates alter 
drinking ‘water; and he accounts for the eflect 


on the animal by the probable passing of the 
fruit in spirituous fermentation in its stom- 
ach— wonderful stomach, which contains a 


series.of reservoirs to enable the desert ship to 
reue its voyage over the trackless and arid 
pots. Yes, it is so. Doubts have been enter- 


welcome to all—be he Huguenot or Lutheran,or | . 
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tained, for it has been stated that John Hunter 
did not give credit to this assertion. But intruth, 
those who wish have only to go to the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons of | ple naa great 
John Hunter's great monument—where they will 
find the seliculam, or water-bag of the camel, 
with such an explanation as a catalogue pro- 
ceeding from the pen of Professor Owen only 
could give. 

Then, if we want extrinsic evidence, we have 
only to call one of the most truthful, amiable 
witnesses that ever left friends to lament him. 
Captain Lyon, upon the occasion of a death of 
one of these animals, says, in his most interest- 
ing narrative,— 


“Tnever before had an opportunity of observing 
how water is procured from the belly of a camel to 
satisfy the thirst of an almost hing kaffié.* It is 
the false stomach which cestains the water and undi- 
gested food. This is strained through a cloth and 
then drank; and from those who have been under 
the necessity of making use of the beverage, I learn 
that the taste is bitter. As the animal had recently 
drank, its stomach was nearly full.” 


The sailor, whose love of adventure had in- 
duced him to make a land voyage, and who suf- 
fered accordingly, (for, eunk full of resources, 
he must have been very much like a fish out of 
water—a salmon on a gravel-walk, for instance,) 
amused himself by making observations on the 
skin and skeleton of the defunct; and which 
way do you think his thoughts went? Na- 
turam expelles, &c.; but you may be sure of 
the recurrence; why, in planning a boat out of 
the remains. He found that a most excellent 
contrivance might be made from them for the 
purpose of crossing rivers, the back-bone being 
used as the keel and the ribs as timbers. The 
formation of the chest of the camel struck him 
as being like nothing so much as the prow of a 
Portuguese bean-cod, or fishing-boat; and with 
the frankness of a sailor, he adds, that it was in 
consequence of hearing the Arabs always calling 





it “ markab,” or ship, that the idea first occarred 
to him. 

Ship, indeed; never was metaphor more true. 
Launched upon the sandy ocean, where the com- 

_ pass is not unfrequently used, the camel fleet 
pursues its voyage until it reaches its anchoring 
ground for the night in some brake well known 
to the devidjis, making commerce easy between 
nations, to whom the desert would otherwise be 
an unconquerable bar, or smooths the dreary 
Way from Damascus to Mecca for the Mahome- 
ian pilgrim. 

The hadj, or pilgrim-caravan, pursues its route 
principally by night, and by torch-light. Mov- 
ing about four o'clock in the afternoon, it travels 
without stopping till an hour or two after the sun 
is above the horizon. The extent and luxury of 
these pilgrimages, in ancient times especially, al- 
inost exceed belief. Haroun, of Arabian Nights ce- 
lebrity, performed the pilgrimage no less than nine 
times, and with a grandeur becoming the com- 
mander of the faithful. The caravan of the 
mother of the last of the Abassides numbered 
one hundred and twenty thousand camels. Nine 
hundred camels were employed merely in bear- 
ing the wardrobe of one of the caliphs, and others 
carried snow with them to cool their sherbet. 
Nor was Bagdad alone celebrated for such pomp 
and luxury in fulfilling the directions of the 
Koran. The sultan of Egypt, on one occasion, 
was accompanied by five hundred camels, whose 
luscious burdens consisted of sweetmeats and 
confectionary only; while two hundred and 
eighty were entirely laden with pomegranates 
and other fruits. he itinerant larder of this 
potentate contained one thousand geese and three 
thousand fowls. Even so late as sixty years 
since, the pilgrim-caravan from Cairo was six 
hours in passing one who saw the procession. 

The departure of such an array, with its thou- 
sands of camels glittering in every variety of 
trappings, some with two brass field-pieces each, 
others with bells and streamers —others, again, 
with kettle-drummers, others covered with purple 
velvet, with men walking by their sides playing 
on flutes and flageolets—some glittering with 
neck ornaments and silver studded bridles, varie- 
gated with colored beads, and with nodding 
plumes of ostrich-feathers on their foreheads—to 








say nothing of the noble, gigantic, sacred camel, 
decked with cloth of gold and silk, his bridle 
studded with jewels and gold, led by two sheiks 
in green, with the ark or chapel containing the 
Koran written in letters of gold—forms a daz- 
zling contrast to the spectacle it not unfrequently 
presents before its mission is fulfilled. Num- 
bers of these gayly-caparisoned creatures drop 
and die miserably, aid when the pilgrimage 
leaves Mecca the air is too often tainted with the 
etiluvia reeking from the bodies of the camels 
that have sunk under the exhausting fatigue of 
the march. ; f 











Will it be believed that some zoologists have 
endeavored to account for the construction of | 
the camei by a theory based upon the lengthened 
servitude of the animal® Now, if you grant, as 
you will not if you are wise, that the callosities 
of the camel were the result of an infinitesimal 
series of genuflexions, the slave-tokens of a} 
long submission to the tyrant man, what will | 
you make of the internal organization—of the 
cisterns which enable the animal to live where 
any creature not so provided must perish from 
thirst without artificial aid ! Here are vast sandy 
deserts to be traversed before man can communi- 
cate with man. Where is the medium of cor- 
munication? Nature presents an animal of sur- 





passing endurance, capable, upon emergency, of 
sustaining a thirst of ten or twelve days’ dura- 
tion. The head is leveled directly forward, and 
lighted by eyes that can look onward, and in 
some degree backward, but which are protected 
from the downward stroke of the sun by an over- 
hanging orbit which prevents the camel from 
looking upward. The nostrils are so formed 
that the animal has only to make the muscles do 
their duty to shut them against the sand-storm 
of the simoon. From the sole of the elastic 
foot to the crown of the well-balanced head the 


it has to fulfil; and its internal structure is preg- 
nant with proofs ef its adaptation to its own 
wants as well as the wants of man on that par- 
ticular portion of the earth waere it is most vig- 
orous; if it be taken thence and transplauted to 
other localities, it does its duty after a fashion, 
but the breed dwindles. 

The geologist well knows that the disposition 
of the strata, after all the corvulsions and dis- 
ruptions they have undergone, is preciseiy that 
which presents the most accommodating surface 
toman. If they had remained as they were at 
first pose where would he have found that 
mineral wealth which is the great source of civ- 
ilization ! It is quite true that this very mineral 
wealth is enabling him to supersede the animal 
of which we have been treating, perhaps at too 
great length. The steam-power—Darwin was a 
gieat apd ‘true prophet}—may leave the camel 
Jar behind, even in the desert; but no sound phy- 
siologist can contemplate the creature without 
seeing in it an overwhelming manifestation of 
the wisdom of the Creator.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





* Caravan. 
t Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar, 
‘ag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car. 

This is fulfilled. Whoshall say that the rest of the 
prephecy may not come to pass # 

Or, on wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The fying chariot through the fields of air. 
—_——re-—— 

Procress 1N THE Nortu-west.—This is the sub- 
ject of the Annual Discourse before the Historical 
Society of Ohio, by William D. Gallaher, President 
of the Society. Among the facts stated, the follow- 
ing bears very direetly on the great question of the 
day, the duty which Congress owes to the future 
States of the Far West. to save them from the curse 
of slavery : 


* Official documents show, that of the public lands 
of the United States subject to location on military 
warrants, under the act of February, 1847, nearly a 
full half (47) per cent.) was, at the time of the pas- 
sage of that act, in the States of the South-west. In- 


telligent persons will not have forgotten, that in the | 


somewhat celebrated * Address of Southern Dele- 
gates in Congress to their Constituents,’ agreed upon 
in Washington on the 22d of January, 1849, it was 
claimed that the South had furnished for the Mexican 
War about two-thirds of the entire number of volun- 
teers, leaving one-third for the North. But we will 
carry @ part of this claim to the credit of that harm- 
less gasconade in which Sonthern Members of Con- 











gress are somewhat prone to indulge, and suppose 
that the to divisions of the Union, eut by the paral- 
lel thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, furnixhed about 
equal portions of the volunteers for the War. Well, 
then—official documents, again, show that to the Ist 
of January, 1849, a total of 2,533,429 acres of land 
had been located on warrants under the law of Feb- 
ruary, 1847—2,358,229 acres of which was located in 
the North-west, and only 175,200 acres in the South- 
west. 

“ Allow me to repeat :—The lands subject to entry 
as aforesaid lay about half and half in each of the 
two sections, North-west and South-west; the volun- 
teers to whom the warrants were issued, belonged in 
nearly equal numbers to the two great divisions of 
the country, the North and the South; yet 93 per 
cent. of the locations the first two years are made in 
the North-west, and but 7 per cent. in the South-west! 
A very large prgerice of the warrants, it is true, had 
pone | out of the hands of the original holders, the 
volunteers, into those of speculaters, and emigrants 
seeking settloment; but that does not in the least 
change the nature of the argument, or affect its 
strength. ‘The demonstration scems to me to be one 
of singular clearness and force. Natural sagacity 
was free to act as it pleased. With its warrant in its 
hand, it could look to the South-west ond to the 
North-west, and choice as it listed. And it did 
so 'ook and make choice. Leaving the rice-swamps 


————= 


to the left, with their‘ ardent sun,’ and their ‘ pe- 
culiar’ culture, it sought the wheat-fields on the ee 


fwith their invigorating breezes, and their exu 
reedom ; and driving its stake in the latter, it look 


proudly and manfully around, and exclaimee, ‘ Tus 
18 MINB!’” 


— EEE Ee 
Che Independent. 
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“TER CHILDREN ARISE UP, AND CALL HER 
BLESSED.” 


Our obituary column last week contained the 
following notice: 

Died, in New Haven, at the house of her son, 
August 2d, Mrs. ALice Bacon, relict of the late Rev. 
David Bacon, aged 67 years and six months. 

On such an occasion, one of the editors of this 
journal may be indulged in deviating somewhat 
from the ordinary forms of communication be- 
tween the editors and readers of a newspaper. 
He asks leave to put upon record here some 
slight testimonial of his affection for a departed 
mother. As one of her children, he would rise 
up and call her blessed. We trust therefore 
that our readers will indulge us while we attempt 
to rehearse something of God’s kindness and 
faithfulness toward the departed, and something 
of the grace of God which was manifested in 
her life and in her death. 

A little more than sixty years ago (March 
1790), there died in Bethlehem, Conn., the father 
of a family of nine children. The parents of 
that family were of the Puritan stock, irreproach- 
able in their manner of life, bringing up their 
children, in the strict New England fashion, to 
fear God and keep his commandments, though 
neither of them had made any public profession 
of a personal religious experience. Not long af- 
terward, the widow, entering into communion 
and covenant with the church, publicly recog- 
nized the God of her ancestors—the God of the 
widow and the father of the fatherless—as her 
God and hope, and thus claimed for herself and 
her posterity the blessings of the covenant. We 
state this only for the sake of introducing an- 
other fact to the honor of a covenant-keeping 
God. When full sixty years had been completed, 
every one of those nine children, it is believed, 
was still a living witness of God’s faithfulness 
and kindness ; all save one were devout and ex- 
emplary members of evangelical churches; and 
among them and their children, scattered over 
the whole breadth of the continent, neither man 
nor woman, it is believed, had ever dishonored 
their Puritan ancestry by any crime or vicious 
habit; nor is it known that any one among them 
all has ever sunk to any degraded condition in 
society. This statement is made for the sake of 
the encouragement which it gives to confidence 
in the sure mercies of God’s covenant with his 
people and with their posterity from age to age. 

One of those nine children, after the death of 
their father, was taken to the home of their aged 
grandparents in Lebanon, Conn. There from the 
age of seven years, she grew up in habits of domes- 
tic duty and affection, but without such advantages 
for the acquisition of knowledge, the culture of 
the intellect and the refinement of the taste, as 
are now enjoyed by all our daughters. 

The aged couple in whose dwelling her soli- 
tary childhood grew and blossomed, loved her 
and were proud of her and lavished upon her the 
affection which old age so often lavishes upon a 
favorite grandchild; but they did not neglect her 
moral and religious training. There were indeed 
not many books in that old dwelling; but the 
Bible was there, and that book, read through in 
course from Genesis to Revelation—not once or 
twice only, but again and again—quickened her 
intellectual nature, exercised her memory, put 
her upon habits of reflection and inquiry, un- 
folded her powers of thought and imagination, 
refined her taste, inspired her with a thirst for all 
knowledge, and made her a highly intelligent 
and cultivated woman, acknowledged as such 
not only by the partiality and veneration of her 
children, but by all who at any period of her 
life became familiar with her. The writer may 




















| be permitted to testify that he never knew the 


woman, or the man, who had a better acquaint- 
ance with the English Bible than she had. In 
her memory of the words of Scripture, she was 
like a living Concordance. The Bible however 
was not he: only means of improvement; for 
not only was the Bible in that dwelling, in its 
due place of honor, but the old New England 
Sabbath, without which the Bible loses half its 
value, was there also; and every Sabbath morn- 
ing when the old couple mounted their ‘‘ horses” 
for their three or four miles’ ride to tue village 
meeting-house, she rode upon her pillion behind 
her grandfather. Thus, although in those days 
there was neither Sabbath-school nor Bible class, 
she grew in knowledge by her attentive listening 
to the Word of God. She became acquainted 
with her pastor, the Rev. Zebulon Ely, one of 
the most intelligent clergymen of that day in the 
State, and was regarded by him with special af- 


_ Ol fection as a favorite lamb of his flock. He 
caine] externally is formed for the destiny which | 


habitually spoke of her by her Christian name, 
as if she were one of his own children. The 
writer when a boy in college, having heard that 
Mr. Ely was in town, ventured to introduce him- 
self to his mother's beloved and venerable pastor, 
and was recognized by him as “Alice's son.” 


The deep impressions which had thus been 
made upon her mind in all the course of her 
childhood, resulted at last in the attainment of a 
settied religious hope. It appears from a written 
statement which she addressed to her pastor at 
the time, in compliance with his request, that for 
some three months preceding that crisis in her 
spiritual history, she had suffered under a pain- 
fuldepression. Hard thoughts of hard doctrines, 
such as the doctrines of man’s impotence to good 
and of his dependence on the sovereign grace of 
God—doctrines on which an awakened mind is 
so apt to stumble—filled her soul with darkness 
and terror, and she went on from gloom to gloom 
till she was on the border of despair. Thus it 
must ever be, so long as the mind, instead of 
looking in simplicity of faith at the glory of 
God's holiness and the glory of his grace in 
Christ, and instead of committing itself in the 
consciousness of -its own impotence and guilt to 
the power and love of the Redeemer, is occupied 
with unanswerable questions about predestina- 
tion and the secret purposes of God. But in the 
end she found relief. Her mind was turned to 
look in another direction, and she began to see 
the glory of the Gospel. ‘On Monday evening,” 
she says with reference to a certain date, 


“] felt an unusual calm in my mind for which 
[could not account.. Opening my Bible I thought 
there was something in it sweet and engaging 
that I never saw before. It seemed as though | 
could forever read it with pleasure. Not that | 
saw anything for myself, but something glorious 
in itself. Aiter reading for some time, I shut my 
Bible, and began to ponder upon my own vile- 
ness. Then it was that those blessed words 
broke in upon my mind, Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain. 

“ Although I felt that I was the most unworthy 
of beings, I did not see that to stand in the way, 
as Christ had satisfied divine justice and “ pubs 1 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.” I saw 
that he had done enough for me and for every 
sinner; that he was able and willing to save all 
who were willing to be saved on his terms ; that 
if I should perish it would be for rejecting an 
oflered Savior. Christ appeared to me to be the 
chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. 
I was rejoiced that there was so glorious a Being 
at the head of the universe. I was sure that he 
would do perfectly right. I desired that I might 
have no will of my own, but that my will might 
be swallowed up in the Divine will. I saw that 
God had an absolute right to do with me just as 
he pleased, and if he should send me to hell, I 
felt as though I should not complain. I thought 
I would love him if he should make me miserable. 
I was willing that he should take me and dis 
pose of me just as he saw fit. It seemed to me as 
though I desired nothing so much as to live to 
his glory—to serve him with my whole heart. 
I felt as though I could with pleasure bear any+ 
thing that he should be pleased to lay upon me. 
The things of this world appeared less than 
nothing and vanity, when com with the 
pearl of price immense. | desired that this world 
might have no place in my heart—that Jesus 
might have full possession thereof. I wondered 
that I could ever despair when mercy was so 





free. It seemed as though I could tell others 





‘or help. O, I saw such glo 
cook tO og sufferings of Christ, that Yar 
not deseribe !” * * * 

This was in February, 1800, just as she was 
eutering upon her eighteenth year. Her account 
of it, written a few days afterward, was puab- 
lished by her pastor, without her consent or 
knowledge, but with the substitution of a ficti- 
tious name, in the first Number of the Connec- 
ticut Evangelical Magazine. 

It was in July of that same year, 1800, that 
the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine made its 
first appearance, the enterprise of conducting it 
having been undertaken by several pastors of 
churches. Nothing of the kind had ever before 
been attempted in Connecticut ; hardly had such 
an attempt been made anywhere on this side of 
the Atlantic. Buta neav era was opening on the 
country, the church, the world; and new mea- 
sures for the promotion of religion were de- 
manded by the signs of the times. In their 
introductory article, the editors of the Magazine 
speak as men conscious of their relation to the 
coming age. “The wonderful spirit of religious 
missions to heathen people, and to our new and 
scattered settlements on the borders of the wil- 
derness, which, within five years, hath awoke 
both in Europe and America, furnishes much 
new and interesting matter.” Accordingly a 
very considerable portion of that Number was 
occupied with an account of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, which had then recently sent 
forth its first missionaries to Tahiti, and an ac- 
count of the Connecticut Missionary Society 
which had been organized just two years before 
the appearance of the Magazine. In connection 
with the last mentioned article, there was an offi- 
cial statement of the “ Proceedings of the Trus- 
tees of the Missionary Society of Connecticut 
relative to a mission among the Indians.” It 
was announced that the Trustees, at a late meet- 
ing, had determined “that a discreet man, ani- 
mated by the love of God and souls,’—if such 
an one could be obtained “for a moderate com- 
pensation”—shouid be employed “to travel 
among the Indian tribes south and west of Lake 
Erie, to explore their situation and learn their 
feelings in respect to Christianity, and so far as 
he had opportunity, to teach them its doctrines 
and duties.” The person with reference to whom, 
and at whose solicitation, this somewhat cautious 
resolution had been adopted by the Trustees, was 
at that moment, and had been for years, in the 
face of many disappointments and obstacles, 
preparing himself for the missionary work 
among the Indians. His earnest, fearless, unsel- 
fish and devoted spirit was panting to expend 
itself in those labors in which David Brainerd 
had worn himself out and died, half a century 
before. Accordingly the third Number of the 
Magazine contained the announcement that “On 
Friday, the 8th of August [just fifty years ago 
last week], Mr. David Bacon left Hartford with 
a view of visiting the Indian tribes bordering on 
Lake Erie, according to a resolve of the Trustees 
of the Missionary Society of Connecticut, no- 
ticed in our Magazine for July. Previous to his 
departure,” continued the statement, “he was 
examined by the Committee of Missions, who 
highly approving of himas qualified for such a 
mission, unanimously appointed him to that, and 
by a prayer commended him to the divine bless- 
ing.” 

If any are desirous to know with what outfit 
and equipment that heroic pioneer of modern 
American missions was sent forth upon his 
journey by the churches of. Connecticut, we 
can tell them that he went forth on foot and 
alone, with his pilgrim’s staff in his hand, set- 
ting his fearless face toward the profoundest 
gloom of an unexplored wilderness. The Maga- 
zine for November contained a portion of a letter 
which he addressed to his employers, dated 
‘ Buffalo Creek, September 4.” In that letter he 
says: 


* 


“T have not been unwell since I left Hartford 
but three or four days; and even then I was 
able to walk several miles in aday. I was much 
fatigued at first, but can now travel 25 miles a 
day with ese. I found opportunities to ride in 
the wh-(8 Jesnt 150 miles. Both the friends 
and ene*«es of religion have conducted towards 
ine as though they were cdmmissioned to help 
me % * * * * 


“Tam now 400 miles from Hartford, in sight 
of Lake Erie, just at the outlet, and within 24 
miles of the Falls of Niagara. * * * Tam 
now waiting for a passage to Detroit. They tell 
me that the nearest way that I can go by land is 
not short of 400 miles; and by water it is but 
250. There are several sail of vessels in this 
harbor, on board one of which I expect to em- 
bark as soon as the wind is favorable. 

“T have had nothing to trouble me since I left 
home but a hard and ungrateful heart, which has 
been like a body of death to me. But thuugh | 
have been so cold and lifeless at times, that I 
hardly dared hope I had any true religion; yet 
I do not recollect that | have had the least desire 
to turn back, but have felt as though I was going 
home.” 

It is worthy of note that the locality at which 
this letter was dated, and which it defines with 
so much carefulness, as if the Trustees could 
hardly know where it was, is now the site of 
one of the most important commercial cities on 
this continent, a city richer and more populous 
than any city in the United States was at that 
time. 

He pursued his journey as far as to the com- 
munication which conveys into Lake Erie the 
waters of the mightier Lake Huron. A second 
and a longer letter, dated from an island in the 
river St. Clair on the 29th of September, was 
published in the Magazine for December, and 
gave a hopeful report of the practicability of 
establishing a mission to the Indians in that re- 
gion. Having done all that seemed necessary 
and practicable in the way of preliminary ex- 
ploration, he returned to Connecticut, arriving 
at Hartford about the middle of December. So 
the Magazine which announced his return said, 
“He has acquired much useful information on 
the subject, which will aid the Trustees in sys- 
tematizing the future plan of proceedings; and 
it is a kind of information which could not be 
obtained in any other way.” 

So much of interest had been awakened in the 
churches for this enterprise, that the Trustees 
immediately resolved on establishing a perma- 
nent mission. The missionary was solemnly 
ordained to the work of the ministry. He was 
married to the young woman, not quite eighteen, 
whose letter to her pastor, rehearsing her reli- 
gious experience, had first made him acquainted 
with her fitness for the life of a missionary ; and 
before the end of the next month, the two enthu- 
siasts, as the men of the world deemed them, 
were already on their way to their work in the 
wilderness. They traveled—they and a younger 
brother of the missionary’s wife, a young man 
of sixteen, who accompanied them as their helper 
—in a sleigh with two horses, which contained 
all that they carried with them for the setting up 
of their establishment. When they had pro- 
ceeded as far as Bloomfield in Western New 
York, the snow deserted them. Alter a five 
weeks’ detention there among a godly people 
from Connecticut, who were just beginning to 
plant that distant wilderness, and who received 
the missionary gladly, and honored him for his 
work’s sake while he preached to them—they 
pursued their journey to Buffalo on horseback 
through the woods. Thence, after waiting some 
time in vain for an opportunity of proceeding by 
water, they proceeded—three of them with only 
two horses—through a part of Upper Canada, 
till they arrived at Detroit. If we would con- 
ceive the difficulties and perils of such a jour- 
ney, we must remember that instead of roads 
there were only paths through the forest, and 
that they traveled at the season of the year when 
the soil, softened by the dissolving snow and 
frost, is not yet “ settled.” The first intelligence 
received from them after they left Hartford was 
dated at Detroit, and was published in the Maga 
zine for October, 

After a residence of about a year at that old 
military and trading post, where they were both 
supporting themselves in part by teaching school 
while attempting to learn the language of the 
Indians, they went hundreds of miles further, 
through the whole length of Lake Huron to the 
isle of Mackinaw, where arrived on the 


the center of their missionary operations would 
be permanently established. But no sooner had 
the plan and nature of the work begun to unfold 
itselfi—no sooner had it begun to appear that the 
mission (conducted as it was on the same general 
plan on which our Indian missions have been 
conducted for the last thirty years) would be ex- 
pensive to the churches and would require faith, 
self-denial and patient expectation on their part 
as well as on the part of the lonely and toiling 
missionaries—no sooner did it appear that the 
churches were to be committed for a protracted 
and expensive undertaking with only slow and 
distant results; than the Trustees, representing 
doubtless the prevalent opinion and feeling of 
the churches in that day, abandoned the under- 
taking on account of its expensiveness and its 
want of immediate success, and ordered the mis- 
sionary to remove with his family to the new 
settlements on the Western Reserve. They re- 
moved accordingly with their two children to 
Hudson, Ohio, in the year 1804. 

After a season of labor as a pioneer missionary 
im the new settlements, this devoted man, whose 
wife was in all things a help meet for him, un- 
dertook an evangelical enterprise of his own. 
He engaged in the planting of a township in 
which society was to be organized on the strict- 
est principles of New England Puritanism in 
morals and religion. All the early planters of 
that town—to which in honor of the principal 
proprietor, Col. Benjamin Tallmadge of Litchfield, 
Conn., he gave the name of TaLtMapge—were 
personally sought out by him in various parts of 
the Western Reserve and of old Connecticut, and 
were induced to engage in the plan by his ear- 
nest persuasions. Almost every acre of that soil 
was trodden by his weary feet in the work of 
exploring and surveying the land and of marking 
out the streets and highways. Not a spring 
bubbles up within that five miles square, which 
was not noticed by his eye. Not a waterfall 
sounded through the primeval forest but he ob- 
served it and foresaw its future capabilities. His 
log-house occupied by himself and his wife with 
their three children, was the first within those 
limits. Under that lowly roof of his, a churéh 
was gathered, and the sublime ordinances of 
Christ’s kingdom were administered. Those five 
years of labor in Tallmadge were among the most 
important of his life time, and the richest in re- 
sults. Well does the writer remember the labors 
of his parents, their privations, their conflicts 
and their sorrows in the progress of that enter- 
prise. It turned out in the end as such enter- 
prises ordinarily turn ont under a wise and. 
benignant Providence. The great law of vica- 
rious toil and suffering, by virtue of which 
Christ’s followers from age to age are filling up 
that which is behind of the sufferings of their 
Lord—the great law of Divine providence which 
continually enforces the Christian lesson, ‘“ None 
of us liveth to himself’—was the law under 
which they toiled and sorrowed. All their honest 
and reasonable hopes of benefit to accrue to 
themselves—al] their hopes of realizing some- 
thing for the education of their children and for 
their own support in the decline of life—were 
baffled. But their higher and better hopes—the 
hopes which inspired the missionary with the 
consciousness that he was laboring “to pro- 
mote,” in his own words, “the spiritual and 
everlasting good of the thousands who were to 
inhabit the town of Tallmadge”’—the hopes 
which animated him as a servant and follower of 
Christ—have been in a great measure accom- 
plished. The traveler who passes through that 
town is struck with the appearances not only of 
thrift and comfort but of moral and social wel- 
fare which overspread the landseape. At the 
precise center of the township stands the comely 
house of worship, according to the plan of the 
founder. There too is the academy as he in- 
tended; and in a neighboring house is the parish 
library. From that center the broad and straight 
highways diverge in eight different directions, 
just as he marked them out. Equidistant be- 
tween the centerand the boundaries of the town- 
ship, where those divergent highways are inter- 
sected by cross roads parallel to the boundaries, 
stand according to his plan the neat New Eng- 
land-looking school-houses. At the Northwest 
and Southwest corners where water power is 
created by falls in the two “main branches of the 
Cuyahoga, flourishing villages (Cuyahoga Falls 
and Middlebury) have grown up according to his 
prediction; and those villages partake largely in 
the moral and religious character of the agricul- 
tural community with which they are connected. 
There is hardly a fairer sight to be seen this day 
in either New or Old Connecticut, than that same 
town of Tallmadge, with its industrious, prosper- 
ous, intelligent, Christian population. Little do 
they think how much of their wealth, their in- 
telligence and their happiness they owe to the 
unrequited toil of one who planned and labored, 
prayed and suffered for them before they were 
born. Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. PAE 

In 1812 the missionary and his wife returned 
to their native State, with their family of little 
children, poor in this world’s goods but rich in 
faith and heirs to all the promises. Five years 
afterwards the missionary himself, worn out 
with his labors, died at Hartford of a disease 
which some of the physicians then called “ pre- 
mature old age,” and left his wife and family 
with no dependence but the promises of God. 
Never can his elder children forget in what tone 
the widow exclaimed when he had breathed his 
last, “Let my last end be like his!” Nor can 
they cease to remember how, as the morning 
dawned after that night, she said, “This is the 
darkest day that ever dawned on me!” 

And so it was. It was from that day that the 
sorrows and trials of her life began. Her strug- 
gles, her wants, her burthens—it is not necessary 
for us to rehearse them here: they were the 
struggles, the wants, anc the burthens of one 
who was a widow indeed and desolate. But God 
was with her in his faithiulness. She found a 
home for awhile, and many kind and Christian 
friends, in the place in which she and her hus- 
band had been providentially detained for five 
weeks on their journey into the wilderness some 
eighteen years before. Of her children, one in- 
deed, the youngest and most tenderly beloved, 
was torn from her in a moment by a dreadful 
stroke of Providence ; but the others she saw in 
their maturity, and rejoiced in all that she had 
done and suffered for them. All the latter por- 
tion of her life was spent among them—some- 
times with one, and sometimes with another; but 
not without the frequent companionship of sor- 
row, especially as she participated in their vicis- 
situdes and shared in their struggles and griefs. 

Her latest days, as she often testified with 
thankfulness, were among the happiest of her 
life. Fora year and a half before her death she 
was continually in the family of her eldest son, 
retired in a great measure from all intercourse 
save with her children, gradually declining in 
health and strength, but retaining all her facul- 
ties of intelligence and all her capacities of 
affection and enjoyment, and lacking nothing that 
scientific skill or tender assiduity could minister 
to her physical relief and comfort. The disease 
which was all the while slowly wasting her 
away, and ‘breaking all the finest springs of 
life” was finally determined to be Marasmus cli- 
mactericus, the same in all its essential features 
with that of which her husband died so prema- 
turely almost the third part of a century before 
her. She was at no time under any hallucina- 
tion in respect to the prospect of her recovery. 
Fully aware that the continuance of her life was 
growing less and less probable, she waited calmly 
all the days of her appointed time till her change 
should come. 

Her last attendance at public worship was on 
the tenth of March last, when she heard her son 
preach on the occasion of his having completed 
a quarter of a century in the pastoral office. 
Little did she anticipate as she enjoyed the pecu- 
liar interest of such a day, that her next oppor- 
tunity would be in the temple above with them 
who have escaped out of great tribulation and 
have washed their robes and made them white in 
}the blood ofthe Lamb. 

On the Saturday and Lord’s day preceding her 
death (July 27 and 28) she thought, and all 





9th of Jane, 1802, and where they hoped that 


around her thought, that the process of dying 





had already begun. Never had her children seen 
a Sabbath so completely “within the verge of 
heaven” as that was. The sublime conscious- 
ness of the presence of death seemed to have 
broken open all the sealed fountains of devotion 
and affection in her soul. Rather let us say, the 
God of all grace and consolation was with her 
inspiring and sustaining her. To each of her 
children (who were then for the first time in al- 
most twenty-six years all simultaneously assem- 
bled in her presence) she addressed herself suc- 
cessively in words of exquisite propriety and 
force, as if she would condense into those last 
utterances the undying love she bore them. With 
the most touching humility and thankfulness, 
she spoke of the gooduess of God to her and 
especially of that grace, beyond her hopes, that 
had given her such a victory over death, “It 
seems like a miracle,” she said, “that such a 
weak, timid creature as I have always been, 
should be so filled with spiritual consolations as 
[ have been in all my sickness.” She felt, as she 
expressed herself repeatedly, ‘that all her sin 
had been laid upon the scape-goat and carried 
away into the wilderness.’ She had wished to 
be remembered in the prayers of the church ; and 
a request was accordingly sent in her name. At 
evening she asked in what terms her request had 
been stated. The words were repeated to her as 
nearly as they could be recollected,—asking in 
effect for prayer ‘that God, whose care and kind- 
ness had been over her all her life long, would 
cause her to cee the light of his countenance in 
the valley of the shadow of death” ‘He has 
done it,” she said—“ he has done it.” It seemed 
as if she thought that the prayer should have 
been rather a hymn of triumph. 

The conception of God as the covenant God of 
his people, was that upon which she seemed to 
dwell with the sweetest satisfaction. Especially 
did she commend to as many of her grandchild- 
ren as were present—and to the absent also, in 
her dying message of love—the mercies of the 
covenant. ‘“God—the God of your fathers,” she 
said to one of them, “is your covenant God; 
you belong to him; cleave to him; do not for- 
sake him.” The great idea of God’s faithfulness 
filled her with joy. Life for the sake of those 
she loved was as dear and sweet to her as it had 
ever been; all the pulses of affection were strong 
as ever in her soul; but it was enough to know 
that God is faithful to his covenant. 

Her death physically regarded was perfectly 
tranquil. Without a struggle or a gasp, she 
gently breathed out her life, and entered into the 
sphere of immortai:'y 


“So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 
So breaks a wave along the shore.” 


—-+e— 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


No man knows what he is, nor of what he is 
capable, until he is tried. This js true of intel- 
lectual capacity and force of character. Great 
crises are said to make great men ; they rather 
produce them, call them out, develop their latent 
energies of mind and soul. But what is true of 
the nobler qualities of human nature, is even 
more generally true of its baser qualities. Temp- 
tation wil!l often develop in a man a disposition 
and a capacity for wickedness, the imputation of 
which he would have spurned with indignation 
and horror. Thus it was with Hazael, the chief 
officer and favorite servant of Benhadad, King of 
Syria. The king being sick, sent Hazael to 
Elisha, who was then at Damascus, to inquire 
whether he should recover of his disease. The 
answer of the prophet seems ambiguous. “He 
said, Go say to him, Thou mayest certainly re- 
cover ;* by which he meant that there was noth- 
ing in the nature or symptoms of his disease to 
forbid recovery; but he immediately added, 
“Howbeit, the Lord hath showed me that he 
shall surely die.” Hazael took Elisha’s mean- 
ing—he saw that the prophet read him, and 
had divined his purpose of destroying his mas- 
ter by treachery and violence. “He settled his 
countenance steadfastly until he was ashamed : 
and the man of God wept. And Hazael said, 
Why weepeth my lord? And he answered, Be- 
cause I know the evil that thou wilt do to the 
children of Israel: their strongholds wilt thou 
set on fire, and their young men wilt thou slay 
with the sword, and wilt dash their children, and 
rip up their women.” A dreadful array of 
crimes to lay in advance to the charge of one not 
yet invested with command. Hazael felt stung 
by it, and exclaimed, “What! is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this monstrous thing ? 
Do you take me to be so base a villain?” The 
prophet only replied, “The Lord hath showed 
me that thou wilt be king over Syria.” Asif he 
had said, “You have never yet been in power; 
you have not been tempted; you do not know of 
what wickedness you are capable, and you can- 
not know till you are tried.” Hazael went home 
to his master mortified yet indignant at Elisha’s 
opinion of his character. ‘“ What!” we may im- 
agine him to have mattered, “ is that what this 
prophet thinks of me Would he make me out 
a tiger? Does he think me capable of treachery 
and cruelty for which I would hang adog? and 
that, too, when I have never perpetrated an act 
of cruelty in my life, and have no power to com- 
mit what he would charge upon me? Is that 
the way these religious men judge other men’s 
characters * This is their doctrine of human 
depravity. I can never believe anything so 
harsh and unreasonable. Nothing but the sa- 
credness of his character saved that bearded bigot 
from feeling my displeasure. I a murderer and 
a tyrant, indeed! But then he seemed to be sin- 
cere, for he wept while he said it 
told me too, that I should be king of Syria. Well, 
that is good news; and yet I don’t see exactly 
how it is to be, for he said that my master might 
get well. Did he suspect me of intending to 
murder him ?” 

With these thoughts Hazael entered the cham- 
ber of the sick monarch, who eagerly inquired, 
“ What said Elisha to thee?” Hazael answered, 
as if delighted with his message, “He told me 
that thou shouldst surely recover.” 

All night long did Hazael dream of the predic- 
tion that he should be king over Syria, and plan 
how he might bring it to pass. “And it came 
to pass on the morrow, that he took a thick 
cloth, and dipped it in water, and spread it on 
the king’s face, so that he died. And Hazael 
reigned in his stead.” “Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing?” Yet the dog did 
it; the liar, the hypocrite, the murderer. 

No sooner had Hazael ascended the throne 
than he sought to extend his dominions by invad- 
ing the land of Israel. He smote them in all 
their coasts; he took their border cities, and laid 
siege to Jerusalem itself. Through his whole 
reign he was to the Israelites a terror and a 
scourge. Their strongholds he set on fire ; their 
young men he slew with the sword; he dashed 
their children in pieces; he carried on war with 
relentless cruelty, sparing neither old age, deli- 
cate women, nor helpless infants. His name be- 
came infamous as a tyrant and an oppressor. 
“What! is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” And yet he did it all. Nor was it 
in the least unnatural that he should at last com- 
mit those crimes, the bare suggestion of which 
had filled him with horror. This is a frequent 
occurrence. A prominent and melancholy illus- 
tration is furnished in that Boston tragedy whose 
actoris about to make his ignominious exit from 
the stage. 

Suppose that at one of those literary and sci- 


tially the same moral character, and to put the 
case strongly, he makes it personal. “ Gentle- 
men,” he says, “I believe that you and I, with 
all our science and cultivation, have within us 
passions and propensities which, in certain cir- 
cumstances, might betray us into the worst crimes. 
T can conceive it possible for you, Dr. , OF 
you, Professor , to be put in a position 
where you would even commit murder to gain 
your end.” “So then,” sneeringly replies the 
party addressed, “that is your Orthodox doctrine 
of depravity ; and you are so bigoted in your ad- 
hesion to your creed, that for the sake of consis- 
tency, you will make the most extreme and im- 
possible suppositions ; you would make me out 
to be a dog ora tiger.” ‘‘I intended no offense, 
sir,” replies our Orthodox friend, “1 only made 
an extreme supposition which I would apply to 
myself as readily as to you.” “Well,” rejoins 
the other, “I am thankful that I hold no such 
monstrous absurdity.” 

In three months from the date of our imaginary 
conversation, this believer in the purity and the 
perfectibility of human nature unaided by grace, 
takes the life of a fellow man under circumstan- 
ces of the most horrible malignity. And yet 
there was nothing unnatural in that revolting 
deed—nothing but what human nature as it is, is 
adequate to do. He who was found guilty of 
that atrocious crime by the verdict of twelve 
intelligent and candid men—men who, if biassed 
at all, were predisposed for his acquittal—men 
who sought daily that wisdom which is from 
above, and who acted under a sense of their 
accountability to God—men whose verdict was 
wrung out with sobs and tears from anguished 
hearts; a verdict to which a bench, eminent for 
dignity, learning, and impartial justice, upon 
careful revision saw no ground of exception, and 
which, after ail the presumptuous questioning of 
less informed parties, was at Jast confirmed by 
the prisoner's own confession—he who commit- 
ted that atrocious crime, for which he is soon to 
suffer the dread penalty of the law, is not a mon- 
ster, is not an anomaly ia the species ; but with 
the slight differences of constitutional tempera- 
ment, he is just such a man as any who have 
read with horror the evidence of his guilt. And 
while, following the example of Scripture, we 
would seek to inculcate such lessons of truth, 
and such warnings of Providence, as are sug- 
gested by his crime and its detection, we would 
not excite toward him one feeling of aversion 
other than what is justly excited toward the crime 
for which he is condemned. While that crime 
must be regarded with horror, the criminal should 
be looked upon with pity; not with that mawk- 
ish sympathy which, forgetting the safety of the 
community, would rescue the guilty from pen- 
alty ; nor with that sentimental philosophy which 
would shield the individual offender under the 
false constitution of society ; but with a deeper, 
more heart-felt compassion, arising from the con- 
sciousness of one’s own frailty and guilt—a com- 
passion which does not expend itself in efforts to 
defeat the end of justice, but which pours itself 
forth in supplication, with strong crying and 
tears, that God would have mercy upon the soul 
even of the murderer. Instead of regarding that 
miserable, guilty man as a wretch, a monster, a 
fiend, we would rather think of him with the 
emotions with which a reclaimed sinner beheld 
a criminal on his way to execution. “There 
goes John Newton but for the grace of God.” 
Instead of studying the physiognomy, the 
temperament, and the phrenological develop- 
ments of Dr. Webster, in order to account for his 
crime; instead of trumping up stories about cru- 
elty of disposition in early life, or tracing alleged 
or supposed influences, educational and social, 
under the idea that this is a special case, we 
should study the development he.e made of the 
natural heart of man, that we may learn the 
depths of human depravity, and the need of 
divine grace ; for truly the heart is decert/ul above 
all things, and desperately wicked. 

Atrocious deeds ot wickedness are not unnat- 
ural to the common heart of man—to that heart 
when unrenewed and unsanctified by the grace 
of God. They are the natural growth of a de- 
pravity which has its roots in very minute fibres 
spreading through the whole sensuous nature of 
man. God tempteth no man; he forms no man 
to be an atrocious criminal; he gives no mana 
nature, a physical organization, or a position in 
society which necessitates him to crime. ‘But 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust and enticed. Then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin.” The lust here 
spoken of does not necessarily mean a viciols 
propensity, for the word may be properly applied 
to any longing or eager desire; but it is more 
frequently used in a bad sense, to signify an 
irregular and inordinate desire—an appetite or 
desire which is not controlled by reason and 
moral principle—carnal propensities—an unlaw- 
ful desire of sensual objects, as pleasures, profits, 
honors, and the like. The Apostle James, in ac- 
counting for the prigin of sin, gives this brief 
philosophy of human nature. Man possesses 
certain appetites or propensities, such as the 
desire of food, of sensual gratifications, of know- 
ledge, of power, which in themselves are innoc- 
uous, and which are a stimulus to activity and 
enjoyment, but which may be abused and in- 
dulged to excess, ard so become the cause of sin. 
The desire of food and drink is innocent, and is 
a constant stimulus to activity, thus developing 
both the physical and mental powers; but one 
may be led on by this desire to gluttony and in- 
temperance, and suffer much evil in consequence. 
In the same way one may be enticed into sensu- 
ality, or through the lust of power or of gold, 
may be led to perpetrate deeds of cruelty and 
crime. 

Now the point to be dbserved in all these cases 
is, that the real and final source of temptation 
and sin isin the man himsel/f—the propensities 
of his own nature by which he suffers himself 
“to be drawn along beyond the prescribed limits 
of indulgence, and in the pursuit of objects that 
are forbidden.” The idea has been thus happily 
expressed by an esteemed American commenta- 
tor. “External inducements to sin would have 
no force if there was not something in the man 
himself to which they corresponded, and over 
which they might have power. There must be 
some lust, some desire, some inclination ; some- 
thing which is unsatisfied now, which is made 
the foundation of the temptation, and which gives 
it all its power. If there were no capacity for 
receiving food, or desire for it, objects placed be- 
fore us appealing to the appetite could never be 
made a source of temptation; if there was noth- 
ing in the soul which could be regarded as the 
love of acquisition or possession, gold would 
furnish no temptation.” Seta plate of gold be- 
fore a dog or a horse and he will spurn it. 

Every man has these propensities for worldly 
good; they are not acquired, but are constitu- 
tional. “And every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own Just and enticed,’—be- 
guiled, lured along until he is in the power of 
evil. “Then when lust hath conceived it bring- 
eth forth sin ;’ when these desires, harmless in 
themselves, are suffered to go beyond their 
bounds; when the wi!) is put forth for their un- 
due gratification, either as it respects the degree 
or the object, then sin is committed by the man’s 
voluntary act. 

These propensities might be restrained. Man, 
as an intelligent and voluntary being, is capable 
of restraining them—®f holding them subordi- 
nate to the will of God, and to the well-being of 
his fellows. If he gives them free scope; if he 
follows blindly the desires and impulses of his 





entific reiinions held at Cambridge Ist . 
the subject of Human Nature had been 

for discussion, and one holding the 

trine of depravity had asserted the t 
deceitfulness, and the desperate wickedness of 
heart of man. The assertion would, of course, 
have been disputed by those who look upon de- 
pravity as an occasional and incidental thing— 
the result of circumstances, and not a uniform 
and unvarying concomitant of human nature. 
Some, with much self-complacency, would prob- 
ably have denounced the assertion as a libel 
upon mankind. ° But the champion of Orthodoxy, 
taking the Bible view of man’s character, affirms 





his conviction that all men have by nature essen- 


ture; if he indulges every propensity and in- 
tion, regardless of the rights of others and 
laws of God, then he sina, and for that sin 

leme is accountable. The inclinations that 

to sin are, like the spider's most atten- 
uated thread, interwoven with his whole sensu- 
ous being. His pleasure-weaving heart shoots 
out its desires, like golden tendrils, to fasten upon 
every luscious bait. At first, these threads might 
be snapped in a moment if danger threatened ; 
but they elongate, thicken, intertwine, till recoil- 
ing with a cabie’s strength, they drag in upon the 
heart a mountain weight of sin and sorrow, or 
drag the soul over the precipice of guilt and ruin. 





With such a nature, and with such an aptitude 


‘after moral purity before they knew the grace of 


to that nature in the world around us, what rea- 
son have we to pray, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” Lord, save us from ourselves, 


—+ + —— 


DENY THYSELF. 


There is one mode of self-denial too little un- 
derstood and practiced among Christians; or 
rather instead of a mode it is thevery essence of 
the thing. It is not enough that carnal pleasures 
be renounced, and the excessive or selfish gratifi- 
cation of our inferior appetites and propensities 
be relinquished, but those propensities them- 
selves must be subdued and brought into com- 
plete subordination to the authority of Christ. 
“ Mortify therefore your members which are upon 
the earth,” restrain your propensities for worldly 
good, repress every inordinate affection, every 
carnal desire, and make your whole nature sub- 
servient to right moral principle. Not content 
with the outward regulation of your conduct, 
cut off the fountain-head of sin. Never suffer 
yourself to be drawn away by your own sen- 
suous desires, and thus enticed into sin, but keep 
those desires in healthy subjection to a right 
will. 

What is intended by this is not the ascetism 
of the monk or the hermit, who immures him- 
self in a cell or cave that he may cut himself off 
from temptation, who subjects himself to daily 
penances, who lacerates his body by scourging, 
and wears it out by fastings and vigils—it is 
not the self-mortification of a St. Simon who 
mounts upon a lofty pillar and exposes himself 
to hunger, to heat, to cold and to tempest, or who 
wanders among the wild beasts of the desert that 
he may isolate himself from the world, —it is not 
the bodily discipline to which Luther and White- 
field subjected themselves in their aspirations 


Christ ;—it is something harder than any of 
these. A man cannot divorce himself from his 
own heart, and he may carry with him to the 
cell or the cave, or the pillar of penitence, all 
the evil passions of his nature unsubdued. The 
lusts of the flesh are not to be eradicated by 
scourging, by tearing the flesh with nails, or 
cutting it with knives, by putting a hook through 
the back and swinging on a pole, by crawling 


Mr. Baird, son of Rev. Dr. Baird, was 


FUNERAL OF ROBERT B, BAlRy. 


We are happy to learn that the body o/ young 


: found in 
the river on Friday last, and interred in 

— of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
ers, 


the cem. 


7 at Yop. 
It is some solace to the affliction of the 


loved first-born becomingly interred in the gray, 


The Commercial Advertiser describes the solo. 
nities of the funeral - : 


“ The attendant services were performed jy :) 
Reformed Dutch Church of that village, and ioe 
conducted by the Rev. Messrs, Miller, Foote ., 
Brown (who reside in Yonkers), and the Rey 
Dr. Brigham, of the American Bible Soci: ty 
large number of sad and sympathizing {,., . 
including many young men and others. fron, 
city, Were present. The exercises were eininus, 
appropriate and solemn, At the grave a); 
the funeral service of the Protestant £)j., 
Church was read by the Rev. Mr. Storrs. ; 
cellent minister of that church at Yonkers 
“Tt was interesting to see the cordial m. 
in which all the ministers of the place—j, 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Episcopa! 
part in the very impressive services 
mournful occasion. It was aflecting a} 
the many evidences of heartfelt sympathy 
part of the people of the village and jts’y; 
with the afflicted family. The young jy, 
suddenly cut down had many frien's in Yo, 
and was indeed greatly beloved hy « 
place who knew him. His gentlemna 
ment, his taste for drawing, jor musi: 
his fine sociable qualities, made hiv 
in all the circles of intelligent and agree, 
ciety in which he moved, 

“Although in deep affliction, this es; 
family know where to look for sup) 
solation.” a 


™M the 


a 


ee 
REPORTS OF DEKATES, 
ee 
The repeated instances of misa pre 
between public speakers and their re , 
us to question the expediency of ati 
report what is said in debate where 
depends upon precision of language. Thy 
ers of the Old School General Assem! 
mously represented Rev. Mr. M’Clure 
included either Perk-ism or Park-c; 
the heresies that infest Massac! 
M’Clure upon his honoras a gentle: ian 
Christian denies having made 


lusett 


any a 








on one’s hands and knees to some holy place ;— 
no, the conflict is within, the battle-field is the | 
heart itself. The propensities of our nature we | 
shal! always carry with us, we cannot root them | 
out, but our duty is, as Paul expresses it, to keep 
the body under, and this calls for constant watch- 
fulness and frequent struggles. 

He who would bea Christian must make up 
his mind to this thorough subjugation of himself. 
He must not imagine that with the addition of 
certain religious acts and services, and the aban- 
donment of certain worldly pleasures, he can 
live in other respects as heretofore, cherishing 
every natural inclination, allowing every passion 
and propensity,—anger, envy, jealousy, pride, 
and the like, because these are constitutional and 
habitual ;—he must not suppose that these pro- 
pensities of a carnal nature can be left unnoticed 
and unchecked provided only the outward grati- 
fication be refrained from ;—he must make up 
his mind to conquer himself—to subdue his car- 
nal desires as well as to renounce his carnal 
pleasures, and he who is not prepared for this is 
not prepared to follow Christ. A life of ease, of 
voluptuous self-indulgence, cannot be tolerated 
in a Christian; but no more can a heart filled 
with carnal thoughts and wishes that it dares 
not gratify, be the temple of the Holy Ghost. 


——e-—— 


GOD'S TENDER CARE, 

Perhaps the most touching presentation of the 
character of God is that made by our Savior in 
the Sermon on the Mount, when speaking of the 
birds of the air he said, “ Your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” God who made the worlds, and 
who upholdeth all things with the word of His 
power, who giveth to the angels their being and 
their joys, who ruleth over worlds and creatures 
without number in illimitable space,—the infinite 
and eternal Jehovah feeds with a Father's care 
the sparrow that skips and twitters at your side, 
and the humming-bird that flits from flower to 
flower; even the tiniest insect does mot fail of | 
his notice or want for hiscare. This is the most 
admirable view of God’s universal and particular 
Providence; not only does he make the sun to | 
rise and guide the planets in their courses, not | 
only does he uphold in being the lofty intelli- | 
gences which he has made in his own image, | 
but he takes care of the most insignificant of his | 
creatures by his own ever active agency. Your 


| 
heavenly Father feedeth them. 


| 


In looking at a stately and complicated ma- | 
chine we admire its lofty proportions, its massive | 
shafts and its wheels of huge diameter, its pon- | 
derous bars and levers denoting strength and | 
power; but that which fills us with wonder and 
delight is the approximation to human intelli- | 
gence in some delicate and minute operation as | 
the resultant of these grand forces ;—like the | 
heading of a pin, or the feeding of a newspaper | 
press and the folding of the printed sheet ready | 
for distribution. In these more detailed and mos! 
fined operations we see the perfection of the me- | 
chanism. Just so in the machinery of Providence, 
that which is most wonderfal is the minute- | 
ness of detail, and the delicacy and completeness 
of application ; the all-pervading, ever thought- 
ful spirit of love. The care of a bird is a greater | 
marvel than the preservation in gross of a world, | 


Such a view of Providence as Christ presented | 
may well rebuke all worldly solicitude, and all | 
timidity of faith. When will the children of 
God learn to honor and confide in their Heavenly | 
Father's love and care? The widow and the | 
orphan, left helpless and unfriended, can testify | 
to the faithfulness of Him who daily feeds the 
fowls of the air. 





Laclin ds | 
THE LOST MAIL. | 


— 
By some oversight the mail for New York city | 
from California failed to arrive by the steamer | 
Georgia. [tis not easy to calculate the conse- 
quences of this slight omission. Merchants ex- | 
pecting advices of consignments or fresh orders 
are left in suspense for a week, and possibly a | 
fortnight, in which time advantageous opportu- 
nities for trade may be irrecoverably lost. Others 
who were relying upon drafts or bills receivable 
contained in that mail are embarrassed in meet- | 
ing their obligations at home. The loss or de- 
tention of a single mail may affect money trans- 
actions to the amount of thousands of dollars. 
But the most serious evil arising from this cause 
is the trial of the affections of many who were 
anxiously awaiting intelligence from friends. | 
The lonely wife, whose husband has gone to the 
El Dorado to better his condition and to lay up | 
in store for his family—the widowed mother 
whose son has been enticed to the shores of the 
Pacific by the love of adventure or the vision of 
gold, having watched day after day for the arrival 
of the steamer, reads its announcement in the 
morning news, and her.impatient heart chides 
the postman for his delay in bringing tidings 
from the absent loved one. But no letter comes. 
What troubled thoughts crowd that longing 
heart. “Has any evil befallen him? Is he sick | 
and helpless, so far away !” “ Perhaps,” Hope | 
suggests, “ perhaps he is already on his return, | 
coming to take me by surprise.” And then fol-} 
lows the dreadful conjecture—that absence may 





supposition gives way to an aggravated suspense | 
when it is announced that there is no mail, and 
that crushed and burdened spirit revives only to 
renew its watching for another weary week. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

What an element of civilization is the Mail ;— 
what an indispensable of life, entering into its 
dearest affections and its most Momentous con- 
cerns. Little do they who handle carelessly the 
foreign mail-bag, or even the little village mail, 
tossing it hither and thither, not regarding whe- 
ther it is put ia place and duly forwarded to its 
destination ; little do such think with what trea- 
sures of love and hope, of joy and grief, every 
such mail is freighted. The heart of this great, 











busy, teeming, panting, sorrowing world, is bound 
up in each day’s mail. 





| made it (i. e. one 


no other way. 
cily the committee of the church | 
ten document, signed by twenty-o! 


Prof. Park or even to Mr. Parke: 
The reporters of the American Unitaria 
ciation agreed in re presenting Rev. Mr, Re 
as having claimed all the popular literatu 
the day as the offspring of Liberal C} 


a J . ristian 
or Unitarianism. 


Mr. Bellows indignant) 
nied having “vented such nonsense.” 

The reporters of the General Associa! 
Connecticut reported Rev. Dr. Hall as . 
that The Independent had calumniated a 
catured the orthodoxy of Connecticut. Jr. | 
denies the language imputed to him 

In such cases what are the public to 
As a general rule the concurrent test 
two or three competent and independent 
is entitled to confidence, especially whi 
isany peculiarity in the speaker's languag 
special interest in the topic to fix attent 
example, we see not how so many in 
witnesses could have invented the term Pa 
to put into the mouth of Mr. MClar 
they could have imagined him to have use 
term,—a term hitherto unknown in the 
nomenclature—if he did not use it. % 
other cases quoted above. At the san 
it is barely conceivable that in al! 1 
the reporters were mistaken, 

But what shall be said of the denia 
speakers severally of the language im; 
them? It must be received in good faith 
are all men of honor and veracity, men 
word does not need to be confirmed by t 
either of themselves or 
a “ Justice « 


their neighbors 
f the Peace.” If they did say 
they are reported to have said, they pri 
said it hastily, in the excitement of debate, 
out pre-meditatio:, and with no such defini: 
malicious intent as would fix it in m 
They are no doubt entirely unconscious 
ing said what is imputed to them, an 

in good faith deny their speeches 

But if men of standing and cha 
churches are 80 unconscious or so u 

ble in th®ir utterances in public delibe 
semblies, that any attempt to call them toa 
must fail because of the disputed aceuracy 
reporters, then we see not but such asse 
must be given over to ungoverned lice 
speech, and men be permitted to abuse the 
to abuse Theological Seminaries and th 
fessors, to abuse newspapers and their edi 
abuse unrepresented denominations 
anybody and everybody against whom they 
have a prejudice, without being sub; 
correction of public opinion through 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDES 
Boston, August 1° 
The 


pointed Monday, to-day week, as the 


Messrs. Eprrors: Govern 

the election of members of Congress 
State, from the three vacant districts, ca 
the promotion of Mr. Winthrop, the deat 


King, and the political paralysis of No 


| Charles Upham, of Salem, has bees 


by the Whigs of that district Mr 
cessor, and Hon. Samuel A. Elio 


has received the caucus nomination 


party for Mr, Winthrop’s seat. F 

umns of the Advertiser it appears tha 

nation of Mr. Eliot was a movem 

ster’s friends, and that his el 

taken to be a Webster triumph 

ner, Esq., is the Free Soil candi 

who knows his genius and profo 

his independent mind, determi 

rity of purpose, would feel very 

the representation of Boston and the 

the North committed to his hanes 
Mayor Bigelow, having received a ' 

money as a testimonia! from personal an 

cal friends, has munificently and th: 

thousand dollars,) thy 

of a free library, which, it is confide 

will receive the benefactions and the 


| of many of our merchani princes 


Great preparation is making for | 
service of the President on Thursday : 
promises to eclipse in solemn magnit 
past scene in the history of Bosto 
regretted that it is to take place | 
very many of those who would most 
in sueh a tribute of respect, are ou! 
the vacation of the schools. 

The weather has been peculiar { 
as hardly a day has passed for an 
thunder and rain. The health o! 
this or some other reason, remai 
good. 

THE PINE STREET Cit 

Difficulties which have long « 
church, have of late been brough 


| large and respectable council, for 


aid. As this council (composed of 
delegates from twenty-one churclies 
several sessions, and as, in the cou 
vestigation, some things have fou 
into type which were absurdly unt 
well to set down, in the fewest w 
The council was called by unaniv 
whole church, and not by agreemen 
two parties in it; and only on the 
viction that the growth and peac 


have made him careless and forgetful. But every | demanded a degree of harmony au 


bers which it was thought could be @ 
On the assem ing 
hy 


bers, expressing in a courteous bu 
ner the conviction that the best 10! 


church demanded the withdrawa 
senior deacon. To this areply as ma 
brother referred to, and the counc! 
give the church an opportunity to })"' 
case before them in a more delinite a" 
ble form. Accordingly at the nex 
the council, the church presented a wi!’ 
ment of the facts, which developed 
difficulties, extending over some year Me 

the prominent connection of this yaa per’ 
’ them. To this a reply was mace on 


the 


bereaved parents, to see the remains of thei; be. 
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Srrrcn LUTIONS, delivered 

in rhage Pages met in Detroit in 
May last. By Joseph C. Stiles. New York: 
Mark H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 

Much as has been said and written upon the 
subject of slavery, that subject is not yet ex- 
hausted, nor is it likely to be until it shall have 
passed from a matter of discussion into a matter 
of history. The opinion of a Christian mi>* 
ter, eminent in a branch of the Church “'© 
still retains slavery undisciplined iz ats rg 
of one distinguished by his z@f 71°F trath, his 
conscientic ,and his ity and modera- 


his bret “of one born and nur- 
ae aes pes oe vatienn, and till recently 


d und 
eaieie at uth, of one trained asa lawyet 
to habits o%@08¢ investigation and analysis and 


ae tive reasoning, and accustomed as a 
er to stir powerfully the emotions and 
ay the wills of others—a deliberate view of 





_#” the slavery question from such a source is enti- 


tled to no ordinary share of attention. We took 
up the speech expecting to receive from it profit 
and instruction, But we were disappointed at 
the outset by the same utter unconsciousness of 
the present state of the slavery question, which 
is betrayed in the pamphlet of the venerable Ex- 
egete at Andover; there is not in this the same 
garrulity as in that, but it is hardly less opin- 
jionated and dogmatical, while there is no con- 
sciousness of any anti-slavery sentiment at the 
North but of Mr. Garrison and hisjclique, against 
which the speaker, like the professor, battles 
‘most valiantly. The only point that he can see 
on the anti-slavery side is the dogma that slave- 
holding is a sin per se, and must be immediately 
and unconditionally abolished ; and against this 
dogma, which is held by the merest fraction of 
the north, he arrays much elaborate argument 
and much vehement and pathetic declamation. 
All this is time and labor lost. The question 
upon which we should have been pleased to have 
had the opinion of Dr. Stiles is, whether the for- 
cible separation of husbands and wives, or of pa- 


-- rents and children, for no crime of either, the dis- 


ruption of the domestic relations at the dictates 
of avarice, passion or caprice, the extorting of 
labor without wages, the buying and selling of 
human beings for service or for gain, the inflic- 
tion of stripes and tortures upon men, women 
and children at one’s own pleasure,—whether 
these things and things like these are any such 
violation of the law of Christian love that the Pres- 
byterian church should visit the same within her 
bounds with rebuke and discipline ; and whether 
the system or the institution, which engenders 
these things, an institution or relation of which 
Dr. S. himself says that “ in the master it tends 
to breed indolence, pride, impatience, irritability, 
hard-heartedness and arbitrary temper,” that “it 
tends to make the servant discontented, deceitful 
and dishonest ; to break down every high mo- 
tive to general industry, as well as to all intel- 
lectual and moral culture ;’—that “it saps the 
energies of a community, discourages personal 
enterprise, and perils universal peace ;” that “it 
was not planned by God, does not naturally tend 
to the good of society, and will assuredly fall 
before the gospel "—whether such a system, re- 
Jation or institution, is one of which the Pres- 
byterian church should take cognizance in the 
administration of its discipline. The opinion of 
Dr. Stiles upon these points would have been 
pertinent and valuable. Avsitis, inhis eagerness 
to demolish one abstraction he has rushed quite 
over to the opposite, and seems to be, what we 
presume he does not intend to be, the apologist 
of slavery as it exists in the South. This gives 
to his speech another characteristic of Prof. 
Stuart’s pamphlet, viz.: self-contradiction. At 
times the human heart and the Christian sensi- 
bility within him burst out in yenerous sympa- 
thy with liberty and justice ; he waxes warm in 
denouncing slavery and its evils; but suddenly 
recollecting the abstraction he is fighting, he puts 
himself in the attitude of a cool, cautious de- 
fender of the letter of the slaveholding relation 
and glides into the eulogy of that relation as it 
appears in his ideal. 

The expressions quoted above indicate the tone 
of the speaker's mind toward slavery when 
viewed as an existing institution and from the 
Christian stand-point. “We do not hold,” he 
says, “ that slaveholding is either a Bible institu- 
tion or that it receives God's high sanction.” But 
lest he should seem herein to have conceded too 
much to the abolitionists, he goes on to argue 
that “‘slaveholding, as a relation, is not sinful in 
itself,” until in his eagerness to establish this 
point, he pleads for this relation “ God’s high 
sanction” and express command. He says, “ it 
is an undeniable truth that God in the Old Tes- 
tament authorizes the Jew to sustain the relation 
of master to his heathen slave,” and then asks, 
“Can the holding of a divinely-authorized rela- 
tion be a sin per se? . . . . . If obedience is not 
disobedience, and men held slaves of old in obe 
dience to Old Testament teaching, the holding of a 
slave is not an act of sin.” Verily the aboli- 
tionists will have much to answer for, if in ad- 
dition to their own bad logic they shall be held 
responsible for the bad logic of their opponents. 

Again Dr. Stiles says of the institution of 
slavery that “it will assuredly fall before 
the Gospel,” and that he holds “no such doc- 
trine as that of eternal servitude;’ and yet 
when the phantom of immediate abolition stares 
him in the face, he says “it is a Scripture 
fact that the New Testament recognizes the rela- 
tion of master and servant, and imposes reciprocal 
duties upon the parties. .... . . The Bible, so 
far from requiring the instantaneous disruption 
of the tie between master and servant, contem- 
plates its continuance. ..... . When God ad- 
dresses the same species of commands to master 
and servant, (as to husbands and wives, parents 
and children,) surely he intends that they too 
shall proceed to do as he has commanded, i. e., 
he palpably contemplates the continuance, not 
the disruption, of the relation.” This reasoning 
would make the relation of master and slave, 
which “will assuredly fall before the Gospel,” 
as permanent as the relation of husband and 
wife, or of parent and child, and that from the 
force of divine commands. But there is no end 
to the incongruities which come of the attempt 
to put down the harmless abstractions of Mr. 
Garrison. 

The fallacies of this speech are as abundant 
as its contradictions. We have just given one 
of them in the argument for the continuance of 
the relation—-from the fact that reciprocal duties 

‘ are enjoined upon those in this relation—an ar- 
gument which is good pro eternitate—an argument 
too which is just as good. for polygamy and ea- 
pricious divorce, and divers acts and relations 
which for a while were suffered among the pa- 
triarchs and the Israelites. We have neither 
space nor time to trace out all the fallacies into 
which the Rev. speaker has fallen; but, though 
the speech is framed according to the minutest 
rules of logic, we have hardly found in it one 
premise or proposition which is correctly stated, 
or which may not be ruled out of the argument 
for its vagueness and inaccuracy. Or if a 
premise happens to be true the inferences from 
it are almost sure to be false. In replying to 
the “ Liberty Argument,” or the argument that 
$no one man has a natural right to exercise com- 
pulsory authority over another,” Dr. 8S, announces 
that he is “ prepared to affirm, that the doctrine of 
Human Rights, properly understood, rather estab- 
lishes the master’s authority over the servant.” 
In support of this assertion Dr. 8, makes guitea 
different classification of human rights from that 
which is the basis of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. “Human rights,” he says, “I take to 
be summarily three ; Ist, the right of existence ; 
2d,a right of happiness ; and 3d, a right of super- 
vision. God in creation and providence frequent- 
‘ly places man in a state of dependence wherein 
the enjoyment of his natural rights can never be 
reached without progressive development, under 
competent supervision. This indicates a right 
of supervision.” This is illustrated from the 
case of the child, the apprentice, the lunatic, the 
convict and the subject. The argument then 

proceeds—Ist. “The slave is incapable of self- 


government. [This as a universal proposition 
we deny.) 2d, The sudden release of the slave 
from the accustomed direction of the master, 
would produce irreparable mischiefs to himself 
and to society. [This the sesults of West Indi- 
an Emancipation, notwithstanding the bad polit- 
ical economy an? the ungenerous spirit with 
which that me#ement was met by the ex-planters, 
abundant disprove.) 3d. God has pointed to 
the gatty who is to exercise control over him. 
tow, where, in what sense other than as God 
has pointed to the conqueror or the despot who 


h | has trampled on the neck of millions?].... .- 


Would it be right to cast the reins upon his (the 
slave’s) neck and turn him loose,—right to him- 
self,—right to the community? Above all 
things, I ask, what does the child, what does the 
slave need? Surely, wise and kind supervision, 
until he can be educated to take care of himself, 
to enjoy his liberty. This is a boon of which 
he stands in perishing need. By the law of love, 
therefore, it is duty not to withhold this super- 
vision and leave him to perish, but in efficient 
wisdom and philanthropy, to exercise it.” 

By such subtleties a mind not unused to logic 
does violence to its own common sense. For 
what purpose is the child placed by Providence 
under parental supervision? It is for the proper 
sustenance and development of the child, and 
when this is accomplished the child is freed from 
that supervision by a natural law. When the 
parent through intemperance, lunacy or other 
cause, is incompetent or indisposed to exercise 
that supervision, society steps in to exercise it 
for the good of the child. But does the master 
exercise supervision over the slave for the good 
of the slave—in order that the slave may be 
qualified for freedom and self-government ? Who 
will pretend it? The strong man crushes the 
weak, debases and embrutes him, or finds him 
degraded by others, and then exclaims, “ See 
how incompetent this man is to take care of Lim- 
self; he needs supervision ; the law of benevo- 
lence requires that he should have it, and Provi- 
dence points to me as the party who is to exer- 
cise control over him: I will therefore take him 
as my property; serve myself by his toil and 
sweat, and sell him for my gain.” The question 
concerns slavery as it is; and Dr. Stiles assures 
us that the great boon the slave needs is not 
freedom but supervision ; that this is what socie- 
ty, and government, and philanthropy, and 
Christianity should secure to him, and that the 
Providence of God points unmistakeably to the 
master, whoever he may be, as the party who is 
to exercise a “benign supervision” over his 
“ brethren who are now incompetent to enjoy their 
natural rights.” Most gracious slaveholder! 

It is but just to Dr. S. to say that he is willing 

to stand by his own principles; for he tells us, 
“Were I in the place of the slave—on the one 
hand destitute of all competent capacity to sup- 
port, protect, or guide myself ; onthe other, sub- 
jected to the authority of a superior, who man- 
aged me largely that he might ultimately develop 
my power to serve God, man and myself to 
higher advantage—then | am prepared to say I 
would desire to be a slave.” Now it may be 
very easy, and pretty, and magnanimous, for the 
refined, affluent and beloved pastor of a metropol- 
itan church, haranguing a General Assembly of 
Divines, to make such a supposition and to acqui- 
esce so meekly in his imaginary humiliation; 
but it would be a hard philosophy and a sorry 
comfort for Joseph C.Stiles,a slave and the son of 
a slave, forbidden to read, compelled to toil with- 
out wages under the lash, aud with fettered limbs 
to see his wife and children torn away from him 
and from each other to be placed under the care 
of those whom God had appointed to take the 
supervision of them respectively. There is no 
telling what philosophy or grace might lead a 
man to do in such circumstances, though we are 
reminded of Hannah Moore's distinction between 
the submission of the imagination and the sub- 
mission of the heart. However we cannot fail 
to admire this resolute carrying out of the argu- 
ment to its practical results. It may comfort the 
slave to know how quiet, and submissive, and 
thankful a Presbyterian minister would be in his 
circumstances. 
We have already adverted to the fallacious 
argument that because certain duties are enjoin- 
ed in a certain relation therefore that relation it- 
self is sanctioned and enjoined. The extent to 
which this fallacy is carried in this speech is 
truly surprising. Here is a specimen: “What 
God commands man to do is not sin. God 
commands man to do the duties of a master; 
therefore the man who discharges the prescribed 
duties of a master does not sin.” ‘So far from 
announcing to men that any act of a master, as 
such, to a servant, as such, is an act of oppres- 
sion, does not God on the contrary most perspic- 
uously and repeatedly affirm that such and such 
acts of the master are what he would have him 
do—are what God himself deems not oppressive, 
but absolutely right to his fellow-men? What 
then, sir, have we, under law, to do with our 
inferences of oppression when the Ruler himself 
instructs us that these very mis-called acts of op- 
pression are but duty commanded, the very 
wisest, kindest, and best acts in the circumstan- 
ces the party can perform ; the very acts which 
He, the Maker, calls for?” This is the argu- 
ment—let us see how it bears upon other cases. 
Turning to Deuteronomy 21: 15, we read, “If 
any man have two wives, one beloved, and 
another hated, and they have borne him children, 
both the beloved and the hated ; and if the first- 
born son be hers that was hated: then it shall be, 
when he maketh his sons to inherit that which 
he hath, that he may not make the son of the 
beloved first-born before the son of the hated, 
which is indeed the first-born ; but he shall ac- 
knowledge the son of the hated for the first-born 
by giving him a double portion of all that he 
hath: for he is the beginning of his strength ; 
the right of the first-born is his.” Here the rela- 
tion of polygamy is recognized without a word 
of rebuke, and certain duties are enjoined in that 
relation. Says Dr. Stiles, “God tells the master 
how to hold his slave, and what to do with him. 
Can God tell a creature how to commit sin ?” 
So God tells the polygamist how to treat his sev- 
eral wives and their children. Can God tell a crea- 
ture how to commit sin? The argument is just as 
good in the one case as in the other ; and in both 
cases the argument is always equally good and 
would go to make the relation perpetual, unJer the 
divine sanction. But Dr. Stiles would not attempt 
to justify polygamy in this age of the world, and 
he expresses his conviction that the institution of 
slavery will assuredly fall before the gospel. It 
will never fall before such arguments as that which 
we have now considered ; for this argument for 
the non-sinfulness of the relation, drawn from the 
fact that duties are prescribed by God under the 
relation, will be as valid in the Millenium as it 
is to-day. We commend to the attention of Dr. 
Stiles the principle involved in Matt. 19 : 18, and 
the distinction between tolerating an existing 
relationship and sanctioning it. 

We have little patience to pursue farther the 
fallacies of this speech. They will be at once 
detected by any reader of ordinary intelligence, 
who will look beneath the imposing array of for- 
mal propositions and logical inferences to the 
substance of the argument. 

In reply to what he terms the Progress argu- 
ment—the argument that though the Scriptures 
are silent upon the evils of slavery, the clearer 
light of our day exposes those evils and demands 
that the institution shall be done away—the 
speaker asserts that the argument destroys the 
authority of the Scriptures, and that there can 
be “no progress beyond the Bible.” That there 
will or can be progress beyond the Bible, nobody 
who receives the Bible as a revelation from God 
has ever pretended. But does not Dr. Stiles be- 
lieve that there may be progress in the interpre- 
tation of the Bible and in the application of its 
principles to social institutions, under the clearer 
light of an advancing Providence? If not, upon 
his interpretation of the Bible, how does he ex- 
pect ever to get rid of slavery, which he tells us 
“will assuredly fall before the Gospel ?” 

Indeed, as we advance in the speech, we begin 
to doubt whether the speaker would really have 
slavery done away, or whether it is expedient 
that the institution should ever be abolished. 


this institution, in our own country slaves are 
generally a happy people, and not greatly dis- 
tinguished for immorality ;” and also—let not the 
reader be too incredulous—that “the men who 
dwell south of Mason and Dixon's line have done 
more to convert the heathen than the whole world 
beside.” The proof of this is given in the fact 
that there are more colored members in the 
churches at the South than there are members in 
all the churehes at missionary stations in foreign 
lands. We hope that this statistical argument 
will be allowed its proper weight on the side of 
slavery. By enlarging the area of heathendom 
80 as to embrace all the ignorant and especially 
the emigrant population of this Christian land, the 
demonstration of figures might be greatly in- 
creased. Heathen, forsooth, born and bred under 
the institutions of the Gospel, without one 
thought or association of idolatry. The slave- 
holders of the South are doing “ more for the sal- 
vation of the heathen world than all the church 
militant beside.” Well may the speaker say, “let 
us ponder this ;” yes, let us ponder this, and see 
if we have not discovered the secret of the tardy 
success of foreign missions. Our brethren at the 
South may teach us a lesson in the conversion of 
the heathen. 

The speech closes with a pathetic expostula- 
tion with those who seek the abolition of slav- 
ery,not to dishonor the Bible, especially by tempt- 
ing the slave to run away from his master or by 
facilitating his escape, while the Bible commands 
him “to obey and serve” that master. “ The 
Bible! Tue Brete!! what deep and shameful 
dishonor you cast upon this Blessed Bible !!” 
by such un-Christian acts. Yes, the Bible’ THe 
Brace! Alas for Christianity, when its ministers 
thrust the Bible into the van for the defense of 
an institution which violates every principle of 
humanity, of justice and of love. Ob, when 
shall this deep disgrace be wiped away from 
the Christian Church. 





Tue Bisricat Rerertory anpD Princeton Re- 
view. July, 1850. 

This ever able and vigorous Quarterly seems 
of late to wear a more genial aspect, and to 
utter a more liberal tone. The present num- 
ber is altogether historical in its character; the 
subjects of its articles are, lst, German Church 
History ; 2, The Reformation in Spain and the 
Peninsular War; 3. Memoirs of Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock, D.D.; 4. The Life of Calvin ; 5, The 
Life of Luther; and 6, The General Assembly. 
The article on German Church History, based 
upon the recent work of Hagenbach, is a fine 
specimen of clear and condensed narration, in- 
terspersed with lively personal sketches and 
with profound philosophical reflections. The 
writer has in mind throughout certain tendencies 
to theological defection existing, or supposed to 
exist, among a class of preachers in the ortho- 
dox churches of our own country, and he recom- 
mends the study of such defections in the past 
as a preventive of heresy. He thus indicates 
the study of German theology and ecclesiastical 
history : 

“There are those among us who regard the 

mention of a German name as symptomatic of 
neology ; and who think safety consists in not 
knowing the dangers of those who have fallen, 
and in shutting the eyes hard at the first steps of 
downward tottering in our own land. Danger- 
ous as it is to walk the wards of an hospital, it is 
nevertheless the only means of arriving at a 
sound pathology and a preventive regimen. And 
when, quod avertat Deus, the new hypotheses re- 
specting inspiration, Scripture myths, the Athana- 
sian Creed, and the probative force of miracles, 
shall have crept a little more into light through 
our colleges and magazines into our young minis- 
try, these doctrines will find their stoutest im- 
pugners and staunchest confuters, in those who 
shall have learnt their rise, growth, and decay, in 
the older churches of Europe.” 
We rejoice in the increasing attention among 
our younger theologians to the theological lite- 
rature of Germany, and are happy to find in the 
Repertory so just and liberal a view of the sub- 
ject. We had intended to present an abstract of 
this article, but the article itself is so admirable 
a condensation of Hagenbach’s volumes, that it 
cannot be improved. 

The article og the Life of Calvin gives Mr. 
Dyer his due, as already received it from 
the North Brus and other quarters. 

The review of the proceedings of the General 
Assembly affords much food for thought as to the 
utility of national ecclesiastical organizations, 
and nota little melancholy diversion. Several 
pages are devoted to the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether an ordination performed with the 
laying on of hands of only two ministers was 
valid. The candidate had been duly examined 
and approved; and seven elders and two minis- 
ters were present at the ordination service, but a 
third minister who had approved the examination 
had withdrawn at the time of laying on of hands. 
The irregularity of the act was condemned, but 
its validity allowed. Itis grateful, however, in 
the elaborate discussion of so paltry a matter, to 
find the Bible referred to again and again, espe- 
cially by Drs. Hoge and Rice, as a statute-book 
of higher authority than the Confession of Faith. 





Hints to Youne Men, on tHe Trvur REvaTION OF 
tue Sexes. By John Ware, M.D. Prepared 
at the request of a Committee and published 
under their direction. Boston: Tappan, Whit- 
temore & Mason. 1850. 

Dr. Ware has here managed a difficult subject 
with great delicacy and propriety. This little 
volume would deter young men from vice by 
cherishing within them self-respect, true manli- 
ness, and virtuous affections. In the hands of 
judicious parents, the treatise will be useful in 
the moral training of children; its suggestions 
as to the education of children with reference to 
one of the most important relations of life, are 
prudent and valuable, and should be seriously 
pondered by every parent who would have his 
children grow up with purity of heart. Among 
the Committee, at whose request this manual 
was prepared, and with whose sanction it is 
given to the public, we notice the names of that 
eminent physiologist and philanthropist, Dr. 
Howe, and of Rev. Drs. Vinton and Waterbury. 
The subject is one of the deepest interest to 
Christian parents and to all who desire the best 
physical, intellectual and moral development of 
the rising generation and of the race. It has 
nowhere been so judiciously handled. As the 
manual can be easily procured, we refrain from 
making such extracts as we had marked with 
special approbation, but which might be misun- 
derstood out of their proper connection. 


Tue InteRNATIONAL: A Miscellany of Literature, 
Science and . August, 1850. New York: 
Stringer & Townsend, Publishers, Broadway. 

This is the first-monthly part of a new maga- 
zine which is to comprise articles from the Eng- 
lish, French and German Reviews, Romances, 

Literary and Scientific Intelligence, Correspond- 

ence, and Extracts from new works, often in ad- 

vance of their publication. If the selections 
shall continue to be made with the good taste 
and the regard for morality shown in this num- 

ber, the work cannot fail to be popular, and a 

powerful rival of Harpers’ New Monthly Maga- 

zine, and of that established favorite, Littell’s 

Living Age. The fact that the publication of 

such a work is ventured upon bya house having 

the best means of judging of the popular literary 
taste, is a pleasing indication of the extent to 
which that taste has been cultivated, and of the 
high character to which it has attained. The 

International is issued in weekly numbers at 6 

cents, in monthly parts at 25 cents, or for $3 by 

the year. We wish it success. 


——— 


The American Sunpay-Scnoo. Unton has add- 
ed to its list of publications several little story- 
books for younger children, well-written, beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated with attractive en- 
gtavings. They may be found at the depository 
in the Brick Church Chapel. 





Harrer’s New Montaty Macazixns.—Number 
8, for August. Price, 25 cents a number. The lead- 
ing article is a sketch of the life and character of Sir 
Thomas More, with a. beautiful portrait and seven 
elegant pictorial illustrations of places connected with 
his life. ‘The portrait of the late President Taylor, 
connected with a biographical sketch, is not good. 
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with legends, &c. 
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PRACTICAL. 


For the Independent. 


THE REMEDY. 


A t deficiency is universally acknowledged 
to exist in the church, as to habits of furnish- 
iag the means of evangelizing. The individuals 
who are doing all that they ought to do, are very 
few. The professing Christians who do next to 
nothing areamultitude. Perhaps it would not be 
extravagant to say, that the American churches 
might and ought to increase their donations to 
this cause to tenfold of what they are now giving. 
And this backwardness to supply the means of 
evangelizing exists at a time when the Spirit of 
God is remarkably forward to give life to our 
seed sown on every field. Yea, every view of 
the case shows the urgent need of a revolution 
in the views and habits of Christians touching 





Nor need we despair of effecting that revolu- 
Let us pursue the means by which a sim- 
ilar revolution has recently been effected, and the 
In the last century, the 
idea was well nigh universal, that Christ’s com- 
mand to preach the gospel to eyery creature had 
no bearing on present duties, and the mass of the 
Church thought as little of converting the hea- 
then as of colonizing the moon, But that com- 
mand was taken up and considered, and applied 
to present duties; and ina few years an entire 
revolution of public thought and feeling was 


Now we have, in relation to the duty of sup- 
plying the means of evangelizing, a specific com- 
mand of God, which, in like manner, has been 
suffered to slumber, and which only needs, in 
like manner, to be restored to its place, in order 
to work a like revolution. What is wanted is, that 
we should carry the claims of this cause into every 
Christian family and heart, and effect the forma- 
tion of regular habits of contributing in propor- 
tion to the means of each, 
something specific needs to be proposed. Noth- 
ing will be done by mere general exhortations to 
greater liberality. Such exhortations spend their 
force as far short of the point, as would general 
exhortations to a holy life, brought to sustain the 
specific duty of Sabbath-keeping. 

But, if leaving these general exhortations, we 
take that specific rule given by the Holy Ghost, 
from the pen of Paul, and hold it forth as a 
divine requirement, that each one, rich or poor, 
shall form a habit of giving weekly (if practica- 
ble), and on the Sabbath—of giving according to 
his own judgment of his ability—of giving irre- 
spective of particular calls made—of giving be- 
cause God requires it, and he himself needs the 
Let this rule be inculcated with 
the earnestness which becomes the occasion, and 
a remedy will have been found. This has the 
advantage of presenting to every one a plain and 
specific duty, which he cannot evade without a 
clear refusal of obedience to a divine command. 
It puts before him at once the alternative whether 
he will decline a plain duty, or whether he will 
enter on the formation of a habit which cannot 
fail to expand the benevolence of his heart, and 
multiply his acts of charity. Gain one’s consent 
to act on this rule, and you get his consent to 
enter a school and course of training which will 
inevitably effect the desired revolution in his 
His first act under the rule 
will put him in possession of the alphabet of the 
new science, and every recurring Sabbath, re- 
peating the act, will advance him one degree. 
Thus, in the very beginning of such a work, this 
rule presents us with an instrument of great 


But after the work shall have advanced, so 
that the rule is practically acknowledged as of 
divine requirement, by the greater part of those 
who now sustain our Christian enterprises, its 
moral force will be unlimited on those who are 
now doing little or nothing. When the change of 
the public mind shall have reached that position, 
this rule will have acquired the place in public 
esteem of an universal law of Christian life, and 
no one will any more think of maintaining a 
Christian character without his regular habits of 
charity, than he would without his regular habits 


If, then, we wish to hasten that revolution, we 
must unite the force of our teaching and example 
to restore this long neglected rule to its place, as 
If our habits of benevo- 
lence have, in other modes, attained something 
like the required degree, yet it is not a matter of 
indifference whether we give the amount which 
we do give, in this way or that. 
ourselves to do what we do in the way which 
divine wisdom has appointed ; and it is best for 
our example on others, that we do it in a way to 
commend to them a rale which they so much 
need. As to Sabbath-keeping, one might choose 
another seventh portion of time, and devote to 
the purposes of holy rest; but he would not se- 
cureall the benefits which they secure who unite 
with all the Church in observing the very day of 
So here—one might give 
the required amount in a way of his own devis- 
ing, but he would not secure all the advantages 
of observing the specific rule of God’s require- 


—-~ »«-—-—— 


“‘ Let me go, for the day breaketh.” 


GENESIS 13: 26. 


Let me go, the day is breaking, 
Earthly scenes are fading fast ; 

Joys that were my heart awaking, 

Topes and fears are with the past. 

Earthly visions now are darkling, 
And the City’s golden glow 

Gleams before me, pure and sparkling, 
In the distance :—let me go ! 


Angel hosts resplendent shining, 
Wait me at the river’s side, 
And my eager heart is pining, 
But to meet them on the tide. 
I can see the life-founts gushing— 
I can hear their silvery flow ; 
Joys, a countless throng are rushing 
On my spirit—let me go! 


He, the wounded, the forsaken, 
In the death-hour sore dismayed, 
All my grief and fear has taken, 
All my debt of sin has paid. 
I can see his God-like brightness 
Through the form he wore below, 
On a throne of dazzling whiteness ; 
And he calls me—let me go. 


Friends, the early loved, the cherished, 
Parted 
With the mortal have not perished— 
I behold them pure and true, 
Lovelier in that far dominion, 
E’en than when we loved them so: 
And they stood with drooping pinion, 
To enfold me—let me go! 


from our paths like dew, 


Lay me gently on my pillow, 
Gero ie en ierced feet; 
Christ has calmed that 
And the rest beyond is sweet. 
Could ye share the glorious vision, 
Ye would not detain me so; 
Now the homeward gales Elysian 


Woo my spirit—let me go! 
7 “Pin Central Christian Herald. 


From the Presbyterian Herald. 


isterous billow, 





God Reigns. 


More than twenty years ago, having resigned 
my first pastoral charge, I visited N——- C——, 
Connecticut, where some friends of my then late 
It was in the month of June, 
and a time among that people of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit, in his awakening and convert- 
It was a joyous and solemn season ; 
the air was filled with the melody of song, and 
the fields clothed with the richest verdure. 
the Holy Sabbath, the whole aspect was that of 
order and tranquillity, and in the house of God, 
of attention and seriousness. 
inquiring what they should do to be saved— 
some laying hold on eternal life—others among 
opposers, and yet, alas, halting between two 
opulent, The day and short evenings were 
alternately occupied in preaching and visiting 
from house to house. Many were the fruits of 
that precious revival. 

On a bright and beautiful morning, I was re- 
quested to visit a young lady, lately in the bloom 
of life and vigor of health, but now afflicted with 
a severe inflammation of the eyes. 
ered into a darkened room, succeeded by one still 
darker, where lay the object of my visit. Noth- 
isible, for every avenue to the admis- 

t-had been carefully closed. After 
some inquiries as to her sufferings and p 
of relief, I said, You are shut out in these dark numerous, especially 
rooms from the visible world—the light is sweet, 
s of praise, the 
of herbage 


In order to do this, 


It is best for 


On 


Some were found 


I was ush- 


and flowers, and the landscape in all directions 
resents a scene of great variety and beauty. 
our companions are buoyant in health, and in 
the full epring-tide of life can give free exercise 
to all their powers. Some are seeking Christ, 
some have chosen that _— part which shall not 
be taken from them. hat is now your great- 
est consolation? Aftera short pause she replied 
—it is that God reigns. An indelible impression 
was made upon my mind, accompanied with 
emotions of surprise and joy. I could not but 
feel—here isa faith that triumphs over the things 
of time and sense, and gilds the dark cham- 
ber with light and joy. Yes, God reigns—the 
great God who made the sun and the organs of 
vision—who made the landscape of nature with 
its endless forms ef variety and beauty. He 
reigns in the dark and gloomy day, as well as in 
the bright and joyous moments of life. He reigns 
on earth, he reigns in heaven, he reigns in time, 
he reigns in eternity, he reigns forever. Blessed 
be his glorious name foreverand ever. G. 8. 


Song of Death. 


Shrink not, O Human Spirit, 
The Everlasting arm is strong to save! 
Look up, look up, frail Nature, put thy trust 
In Him who went down mourning to the dust, 
And overcame the grave ! 
Quickly goes down the sun ; 
Life’s work is almost done ; 
Fruitless endeavor, hope deferred, and strife! 
One little struggle more, 
Ong pang, and then is o’er 
All the ong, mournful, weariness of life. 
Kind friends, ’tis almost past ; 
Come now and look your last! 
Sweet children, gather near, 
And his last blessing hear, 
See how he loved you who departeth now ! 
And with thy trembling step and pallid brow, 
O, most beloved one, ~ 
Whose breast he leaned upon, 
Come, faithful unto death, 
Receive his parting breath, 
The fluttering spirit panteth to be free, 
Hold him not back who speeds to victory ! 
—The bonds are riven, the struggling soul is free! 


Hail, hail, enfranchised spirit! 

Thou that the wine-press of the field hast trod! 
On, blest Immortal, on, through boundless space, 
And stand with thy Redeemer face to face ; 

And stand before thy God! 

Life’s weary work is o’er, 

Tho art of earth no more: 
No more art trammeled by the oppressive clay, 

But tread’st with winged ease 

The high acclivities 
Of truths sublime, up Heaven’s crystalline way. 

Here no bootless quest ; 

The city’s name is Rest ; 

Here shall no fear appal ; 

Here love is all in all ; 
Here shalt thou win thy ardent soul’s desire; 
Here clothe thee in thy beautiful attire. 

Lift, lift thy wond’ring eyes ! 

Yonder is paradise, 

And this fair, shining band 

Are spirits of thy land! 
And these that throng to meet thee are thy kin, 
Who have awaited thee, redeemed from sin! 
—The city’s gates unfold—enter, oh! enter in! 

| Household 





Words. 





Seenes in New York, 


The success of Irish colporteurs, employed here 
for some months, has been highly encouraging. 
Those of our countrymen who have been familiar 
with the obstacles, which Irish Romanists annual- 
ly offer to the best efforts made er their instruc- 
tion in the truth, will perhaps be surprised to 
hear, that many of them are now earnestly atten- 
tive to evangelical reading and preaching. Sev- 
eral converted Irishmen are now employed among 
their countrymen in other places also, and the 
accounts they give of their operations are en- 
couraging and even surprising. I have been told 
by two or three of the colporteurs, that strong 
impressions were made on the Irish by the charit 
of Protestants in the famine being contrasted wit 
the merciless treatment they received from many 
of their priests. The Rev. Mr. King informed 
me, some time since, that the discussions of the 
temperance question had an extensive effect on 
their minds, leading them afterwards to use their 
own judgment on religious subjects. In Ireland, 
as in other Romish countries, the system of op- 
pression uner which the people are kept, prepares 
them the better toappreciate the liberty of Protest- 
antism. In districts near the two chief places of 
pilgrimage in Ireland a general reformation has 
taken place, so that the priests have been obliged 
to abandon the ground. The following anecdote 
will illustrate several important points. 

A colporteur visited a house in New York 
where he had heard a woman was sick. He 
found it inhabited by many poor Jrish families ; 
and about twenty women soon assembled in the 
room which he had entered. “You are the 
priest ?” was the question with which he was 
received ; and on his replying, in Trish, that he 
was not, nor the doctor, he was asked what he 
was, “I am a free Irish Catholic,” said he. “ And 
what is that?” “TI willtell you; I eat and drink 
what I please, I go where I choose, I read what 
[ like, and I think what seems to me right.” 

“ And what do you mean by all this ?” 

“Why, I mean that | ama tree man, while you 
are more slaves than the Carolina negroes.” 

“ How do you make that out?” asked the 
woman. 

“Why you know that in Ireland, we never 
dare eat meat when the priest told us to eat fish ; 
we were afraid to go toa Protestant place of 
worship, and we thought he knew better than 
we did what we ought to say and think. Now 
in South Carolina, when the horn blows for din- 
ner, the negroes come in and take what they like 
that is on the table. If they like hominy, they 
take it, or if they choose it eat corn-bread or 
bacon, and they ask nobody’s leave. Now I 
thought I would not be more of a slave than they 
are, and I chose to be a free Irish Catholic, and 
do asI pleased. Inever ask anybody now what 
{ may do or where I may go; what [ may read, 
hear, speak or think.” 

“Well, that’s a good sort of thing,” said some 
of the hearers, “and where did you learn to be 
a free Irish Catholic ?” 

The colporteur, at this question, put his hand 
into his pocket, and took out a New Testament. 
“ This little book,” said he, “has taught me all 
about it.” “Let us hear you read in it?” said 
they. And then he began to read some of the 
— and most effecting passages from the 

ospels, suited to their minds; and they often 
expressed their approbation and pleasure. “O!” 
cried a feeble voice ; “if I could only have that 
book!” He looked, and found that the speaker 
was the sick woman, who lay in her bed ; and 
he joyfully gave her the volume she so highly 

rized. Like many other Romanists, who have 
ound nothing before in religion but what is 
gloomy, repulsive, oppressive and absurd, she 
was inexpressibly glad to find, from the words 
of the Savior himself, that his system is one of 
love and mildness, reason, liberty and joy. The 
colporteur received a ready assent when he pro- 
posed to pray with the company; and the poor 
creatures expressed their feelings in affecting 
ways. On departing they etme | urged his re- 
turn ; and he soon after repeated his visit. But 
how changed the scene * 

The first sight of him produced a general flight 
among his former hearers; and on entering the 
sick room, he found only the invalid remaining. 
She was sitting ups but unable to leave the room, 
or she too would have avoided him. After sev- 
eral urgent requests for an explanation, she in- 
formed him that a priest had expressed the high- 
est anger on hearing of his visit, had taken the 
Testament away, and told them to throw burning 
coals upon him if he ever should dare to return. 
The poor, simple creatures had been persuaded 
to believe that he was possessed by an evil spirit ; 
and it required some time for him to persuade 
them again to listen to him as a reasonable man. 

With a precaution which I have known prac- 
ticed by an excellent minister of Montreal a quar- 
ter of a century ago, when distributing Bibles in 
La Prairie, the colporteur left another Testament 
in the hands of the sick woman as a loan, after 
writing his name in it, and told her to tell the 
priest, that, if he dared to take it, he would be 
arrested for theft —Boston Christian Times. 


Tue Maperra Converts From RomMaNisM.— 
Through letters recently received from Trinidad, 
we learn that there are now concentrated in that 
Island about four hundred and fifty of the refu- 
gees from Romish persecution in Madeira, where 
they have been collecting from the Islands adja- 
cent, in which they originally secreted them- 
selves. Weare glad to learn that their condi- 
tion, mere f and physically, is much im- 

roved. They are, notwithstanding, anxious to 
eave for the United States, but the Governor, 
Lord Harris, is equally desirous of retainin 
them on the Island, and has therefore provid 
them with remanerating employment. The dis- 
eases which have heretofore prevailed among 
them with great fatality, have disappeared. Let- 
ters from those of their number who have arrived 
here and been sent to Illinois by the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, state that they 
are prosperous, and profitably employed among 
the farmers of that State. For the most part 
they sustain themselves. They are distributed 
over the country on week days, and meet for re- 
ligious worship on the Sabbath. 

It is an_ exceedingly interesting, eet that 
although all who were positively known to be 
Protestants, fled from the Island of Madeira 
during the persecution, converts have since been 
when it is considered that 
no anti-Romanist influence has been brought to 
bear upon them other shan what has been derived 
from the perusal of the Seriptures—till now there 





are about five hundred on the Island,"forty of 
whom are in Funchal. It seems that some three 
hundred Testaments and _ regret buried 
for the pur of concealment, but have since 
been ponened and diligently read.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


Birth Song. 
Hail, new-waked atom of the Eternal whole, . 
Young voyager upon Time's mighty river’ 
ail to thee, Human Soul, 
Hail, and forever! 
Pilgrim of life, all hail! 
obese at first — forth 
m nothingness earth, 
Who clothed the hills in strength, and dug the sea; 
Who gave the stars to gem 
Night like a diadem, 
Thou little child, made thee ; 
Young habitant of earth, : 
Fair as its flowers, though brought in sorrow forth, 
Thou art akin to God who fashioned thee! 
The Heavens themselves shall vanish as a scroll, 
The solid earth dissolve, the stars grow pale, 
But thou, oh Human Soul! 
Shalt be immortal! Hail! 
Thou young immortal, hail! 
He, before whom are dim 
Seraph and cherubim, : 
Who gave the archangels strength and majesty, 
Who sits upon Heaven’s throne, 
The Everlasting One, 
Thou little child, made thee! 
Fair habitant of Earth, 
Immortal in thy God, though mortal by thy birth, 
Born for life’s trials, hail, all hail to thee! 


Defective Preaching. 


day ; and I have often visited three and four on 
the same day, with a view to ascertain from 

ublic preaching, “‘ What I must do to be saved ?” 

his important question I have not heard solved, 
in any satisfactory way, more than three or four 
times during that period. The preacher, if such 
he may be called, has said many good things, to 
which no one scarcely could object—but all be- 
side that mark! 


losophy of Christianity, if such it may be called, 


considered ; but seldom, indeed, have 
“How to escape from the wrath to come.” 


discourse from the Revelation. 


question ; and this is the way 


ors to do the best they can to save themselves 
by the merit of their prayers, charities, honesty 
and so forth. Do they not rely on the sacerdota 
benefits of “HoLy Baptism” in their infancy 


the Romans ‘—London Christian Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“The Mountain of Light.” 





by Eastern hyperbole on a diamond of extraordi 
in this country among the spoils of our last In 
dian war. 


common egg. It weighs nearly 300 carats, an¢ 
is worth, at the scale of the court jeweller, abou 
two millions sterling. It is only approachable 


something less than 200. ‘Three centuries ago 


while the Mahometan crescent waved over India, 
this rara lapis was discovered in the mines of 

The great Akbar established Mogul 
rule in Delhi, and his successors extended it to 
the Deccan, which included the kingdom of Gol- 
A Venetian was employed to “cut” the 


Golconda. 


conda. 
diamond, and did his work so clumsily as t 


Dims otherwise than he expected. 
Mogul empire was conquered by the famous Per- 
sian warrior, Nadir Shah, and amongst the most 
precious of his trophies was reckoned this 
“‘Koh-i-noor.” Nadir Shah was slain by his own 
subjects, and the jewel was carried off by Ahmed, 
the leader of an Affghan band, in a retreat wor- 
thy to rank with that of “the Ten Thousand 
Greeks.” The Affghan was as victorious as his 


ereignty of India to Cabul. 
scended to Ahmed’s successors ; and at the begin- 
ning of the present century was got possession of 
by Shah Shujah, a name now familiar as the pre- 
text for our Cabul expedition. Expelled from 
his dominion, Shujah carried with him the dia- 
mond, and found refuge for himself by surren- 
dering it to Runjeet Singh, the Shiekh chieftain. 
In Lahore, the Shiekh capital, it remained until 
seized by our agents—“ the forfeit,” says the 
Times, with more of euphony than of moral per- 
spicuity, “the forfeit of Oriental faithlessness, 
and the price of Saxon valor.” 

Such are the historical associations cf this 
great national marvel—symbolizing the sover- 
eignty of Central Asia, and memorializing the 
revolutions of tengenerations. The facts should 
not be dissociated, for the one is not less signifi- 
cant than the other. The “ Mountain of Light” 
is the emblem of ephemeral distinction. The 
very mines from which it was rifled, have become 
our possession only to mock our researches and 
disappoint our cupidity; for they have long 
ceased to yield the treasures which have given 
them celebrity. We are the sovereigns of India 
—and so were the Mahometans, and the Mogu!s, 
and the Persians, and the Affghans—and so may 
yet be the Shiekhs ; or, perhaps, that Sclavonic 
race that seems waiting its turn to take the scep- 
tre of the world. If we care to retain the throne 
of the East, from which successive dynasties 
have been pushed, let us Jay its foundation inthe 
hearts of the people. There is a jewe!l—that of 
justice—without which a crown, the richest that 
ever circled human brow, is worth “just what 
the toy will sell for, and no more.” 





Revolutionary Rose Bush. 


On Thursday last, Mr. Richard Fizgerald, who 
occupies the house on Islington street, built ‘y 
his grandfather, 137 years ago, presented us with 
a handsome cluster of damask roses, from a bush 
in his garden, which, sixty-nine years ago, he 
transplated with his own hands into its present 
location, from the garden of then, the Benfield 
house, five or six rods in the rear of our office. 
When removed it was well-grown, and probably 
bore roses before the Revolution. The bush has 
had his constant care, and is now as vigorous 
and handsome as in early years, bearing the pres- 
ent season about 200 roses. He has probably 
had a better opportunity for watching the nature 
of the bush than many professed naturalists. He 
says that it has regularly borne for six years in 
succession—that then it takes a season of rest, 
dwindles and ceases to bare for three years, and 
on the fourth year comes out with fresh vigor, 
and bears again for six years more. 


bear. 
care of it for sixty-six successive years. 


has always picked out all the stones he could 
find, he can find annually a wheel-barrow load. 

Mr. F. occupies but half of the house of his 
forefathers, although under that roof more than 
fifty individuals have been born since that rose 
bush was transplanted. His six children who 
have been gladdened by the flowers of tbat bush, 
have all passed away, and all of the other occu- 
pants are either far scattered, or passed from 
earth; yet the estimable old gentleman is as 
ardent in his early love, as when he first claimed 
the prize as his own (when a boy ten years old). 
As if conscious of being highly prized, and in 
reward of constant care, the bush still brings 
forth its flowers in old age. How rich are these 
provisions of nature! “ Bless God for the flow- 
ers.”"—Portsmouth Journal. 


The Cotton Trade, 


In 1800 tht whole importation of raw cotton 
into this country was fifty-six millions of pounds’ 
weight—in 1849 it was seven hundred and fifty- 
four millions. Then, the conversion of the wool 
into cloth was the leisurely occupation of village 
spinning-wheels and rural handlooms—novw, it is 
the life or death employment of two millions of 

ple; one-sixth of our English population. 
To the whole nation, therefore, is the prosperity 
of the cotton trade a matter of concern only sec- 
ond to our own annual harvest yield. To the 
capitalists, great and small, who own the! 
£50,000,000 said to be invested in the trade—to 
the overseers, clerks, and workpeople, who take 
much of that vast sum in wages—to the shop- 
keepers with whom they spend that sum, and 
the wholesale dealers whose imports they con- 
sume—to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 





It has been my practice, for about three years 
past, to enter places of worship in this metrop- 
olis,as I have had opportunity, on the Lord’s 


Much I have heard of the 


which consists in sentiments respecting its na- 
ture, and influence, and effects generally and par- 
ticularly ; and various points brought forward, 
more or less essential to salvation, correlatively 
I heard 

A fort- 
night since, I went to a large chapel and heard a 
The subject was 
indeed Christ, His holiness, His truth, His power, 
His knowledge, His sovereignty—all good, inex- 
pressibly good—but no solution of the anxious 
enerally. It 
seems taken for granted that people know how 
man is to become “just with God ;” whereas it 
is certain they do not: and, with very few ex- 
ceptions, really believe that salvation is effected 
by a compromise between faith in Christ’s death 
on the cross, and their own well-meant endeav- 


Have they any notion of the way of being justz- 
fied by faith, as laid down by Paul in his letter to 


Such is the magnificent designation conferred 
nary size and brilliancy, which has just arrived 


In literal measurement it is even less 
than a molehill—the popular antithesis to a 
mountain ; about the shape and size of half a 


therefore, by the stone supporting the eagle that 
surmounts the Russian sceptre, which weighs 


waste the stone from nearly 800 carats to its 
resent weight, for which the great Mogul paid 
In 1739, the 


Persian master had been, and transferred the sov- 
The diamond de- 


This is an 
important fact to be known by cultivators of the 
rose, who are apt to throw aside favorite bushes 
when they have ceased for a year or two to 


Mr. F. has made his own garden and taken 
It isa 
pattern of neatness, and yet he saysalthough he 


are surcharged with increased rates and, 
perhaps, additional income-tax—to the house- 
wives and their conentern, whose gown-pieces 
rise in price—to the little children, whose food 
and teaching depend upon the activity of the 
spinning-jenny as much as upon the health of 
the growing corn—to the landowner, even, ex- 
alted as he seems above all human vicissitudes ; 
for the factory town rolls back on him his pau- 
er parishioners—-to all these classes, ranging 
rom top to bottom of English society, are the 
news of incipient blight in the cotton crops of 
transatlantic fields tidings of dismay : even across 
six thousand miles or more of land and sea, from 
Georgia to Lancashire, the “ mildewed ear blasts 
its wholesome brother,”— Nonconformist. 


The White Clover. 


Perhaps some of our young readers, who pro- 
fess an interest in the more showy flowers of 
the garden, are unaware what curiously and 
wonderfully wrought creations,—miracles of di- 
vine power and skill,—they are every day tramp- 
ling under foot, as possessing no claims on their 
interest, and unworthy their inspection, We 
propose to analyze a single plant of this despised 
class,that we may awaken attention to the symine- 
try and beauty displayed in a multitude of others, 
equally neglected. We have selected the com- 
mon white clover, specimens of which almost a}l 
our readers have the means of comparing with 
our description. In this we first have the fibrous 
root, each of its numerous fibres terminating in 
a spongy cap, and the whole, as viewed through 
a powerful microscope, surrounded by minute 
hairs, each of which 1s a capillary tube, adapted 
to draw liquid nutriment from the soil. Then 
there is the delicately furrowed stalk, to the 
naked eye homogenous in its texture, but, when 
magnified, exhibiting a system of perfectly or- 
anized vessels for the transmission of the sap 
rom the root to the leaves and blossoms,—a 
system closely analogous to that of the veins in 
the human body, Next we have the leaves—to 
preserve which from being broken by the wind, 
or the tread of animals, each leaf-stalk grows 
from a swelling joint, and is sheathed by a hard 
dry membrane, not unlike the outer coat of an 
onion in its texture. Each of the stalks bears 
at its extremity three leaflets, so beautifully 
veined, so finely serrated, the purplish-green so 
exquisitely contrasted in each with a semi-circu- 
lar spot of white, that the attempt to copy them 
would baffle the most accomplished artist. These 
leaves are the lungs of the plant, inhaling the 
vital air, and exhaling such of the gases evolved 
from the sap as are not needed for purposes of 
nutriment. Next comes the flower, and in thisa 
marvelous minuteness of structure presents it- 
self. The flower, we said; but wrongly. The 
clover blossom is not one flower, but a cluster of 
from twenty to a hundred distinct and perfect 
flowers. Each of these grows on its own little 
foot-stalk. Each has its own four-toothed calyx, 
and its own corolla, with its spreading banner, 
wings and keel. Each has its ten minute sta- 
mens, and its perfectly-formed pistil. Within 
each, in due time, the germ is developed, and 
>\a pod, containing three or four seeds, is 
>| formed and filled. Each at the fitting season, 
4 sheds its ages seed upon the ground, as the 
* |} embryo of the next year’s crop. Thus a single 
stalk of clover may produce seed enough to 
multiply itself several Fandied times. Yet this 
curious, complex, and prolific plant is one of the 
most common, least singular, and least-heeded 
species in the vegetable creation. Well might 
the Christian poet say :— 
“Tome the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Christian Register. 


Wanted. 


i gee or three young men, not less than 21 years of 
age, and of good moral and religious character, to 
whom permanent employment will be given at a fixed 
salary. Apply personally, or by letter, post-paid, to 
j JOSEPH H. LADD, 
t 24 Beekman-street, 2d floor 
August 8, 1850. Ss-4t* 
Seminary for Young Ladies, 
DratrLesoro’, Vermont. 
b 4 le subscribers have associated for conducting, i" 
the pleasant and healthful village of Brattleboro’, 
a Young Ladies Seminary, affording the means of a 
thorough education. The Seminary has a retired and 
beautiful location ; is furnished with ample groands for 
exercise ; and special attention will be paid to physical, 
as well as moral and intellectual culture. Board with 
Miss Cramer will be furnished in the family of Mr. 
Brown, for twelve young ladies, who will be wider Miss 
Cramer's special care and direction. Miss Cramer will 
have the particular charge of the school, assisted in 
teaching by Mr. Brown and other competent instructors 

A regular course, occupying five years of study, will 
be pursued at the Sewinary, embracing the common 
and higher English branches, ancient and modern lan- 
guages, drawing, painting, music, &c. 

The Academic year will be divided into four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each. 

The first quarter commences on Monday, Sept. 2d. 

Terms, for Board and Tuition in all branches, except 
Instrumental Musie and Oil Painting, $150 per annum, 
or $40 per quarter. 

For instruction in Oil Painting and on tho piano, each 
$10 per quarter. 

For further information, reference is made, by permis- 
sion, to Rey. Joseph P. Thompson of this city, and Rey. 
A. Huntington Clapp, Brattleboro” 

ADDISON BROWN, 
LUCRETIA CRAMER. 
Brattleboro’, Vt. Aug. 5th, 1850. 











’ 





Boarding Sehool, 
HE Ellington School, pleasantly situated five miles 
from Warehouse Point, on the Hartford and 
Springfield Railroad, with which it is connected by 
daily stages, is easy of access and can be reached from 
New York or Boston in six hours. The aecommoda- 
tions are ample, and pupils under the constant eare of the 
principal and his associate teachers. Instruction is giv- 
enin all the branches of learning usually taught in 
academies and female seminaries of the highest grade, 


and the entire —_/ for board and tuition is $125 per 
annum. Music and Drawing gre extra at the usual 
rates. There are no other extras. The next session 


commences on Wednesday, the 4th of September, and 
continues 21 weeks. 
References, cireulars, and further information given 
on application to the prineipal. 
MORRIS R. BARTEAU, A. M. 
Ellington, Tolland Co , Conn. 
50. 


Aug. 6, 18 88-3t* 


English and Classical Boarding-School for Boys, 
Farmrineron, Conn. 
HIS School is located in one of the most delightful 
and healthy villages of New England 
Its design is to fit youth for the various pursuits of 
common life, and to prepave for College those who pro- 
pose to pursue a collegiate course. 
The Fall Term will commence on the third Wednes- 
day of September next. 
(ope for the admission of pupils may be made 
to either of the Principals. 
8S. HART, A.M. p 
E. L. HART, A-M., } Principals. 
Farmington, July 29, 1850. 87-4 


Wheaton Female Seminary. 
HE Fall Term of this institution commences on 
Wednesday, the 28th of August next, and ¢con- 
tinues twelve weeks: Principal, Mrs. Caroline E. Met- 
calf. Application for the admission of pupils to be 
— to the Secretary, IRA BARROWS, Norton, 
Mass. 

Rrrerences.—Rev. Dr. Cox and Rev. Mr. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rey. Dr. Adams, Boston; Hon. Orrin 
Fowler, Fall River; Wm. J. King, Esq., Providence ; 
Laban M. Wheaton, Esq., Norton. 
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Norton, July 31, 1850. 
Institution for Young Ladies 
ON BROOKLYN HIGHTS, 
106 PrerrePont-sTREET, CORNER OF CLINTON. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF, A.M., Principal. 
HE next regalar term commences on Wednesday, 
Sept. 4. Every desirable facility is here saleres 
for acquiring a thorough, useful, and accomplished 
education. 

Tuition, including the use of all necessary class-books, 
from $5 to $25 per quarter. fucluding board also, 
from $250 to $300 perannum Instruction on the piano 
from $10 to $30 per quarter. Fourteen years of uniform 
suecess is the best encouragement for the present, and 
guarantee for the future P 
 Cireulars containing further information ma past: 











tained at the Institution and the Post-office. 


Agents Wanted. 
HE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE AND FAMILY 
JOURNAL offers inducements peculiarly favorable 
to agents. It is without au equal for the beauty of its 
mechanical execution, the number and elegance of its 
embellishments, and the richness of its contents. No 
work has been so extensively and so flatteringly noticed 
by the religious and secular press. Being adapted tothe 
| wants of the whole family cirele, it is readily welcomed 
into every household where itis introduced. “Clergymen 
j without a charge, theological students, and others of 
| proper qualifications, will find this an excellent field of 
use/ulness, and one that will compensate liberally for the 
time and labor bestowed. Address, post-paid, 
MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 
833t 116 Nassau-st., New York. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
“New York: Past, Present, and Future.” 
By £. Porrer Bevpen, A.M. 
Prepared from official sources. Published b 
Lewis & Co., and forsale by Booksellers throaghout the 
United States and the Canadas. The publishers have 
made arrangements by which they have bound, and will 
continue to bind with the above, the 
AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 
a reference work for purchasers, containing the cards of 
merchants and manutacturers in every line of business. 
PRALL, LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 
86-20 76 Nassau-street. 


Massachusetts 8. 8. Society. 
C. C. DEAN, Treasurer, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
HE whole number of the Bound Volumes of the So- 
ciety is aboye 600, varying in price from 8 cents to 
66 cents. 

The Society publish 20 different volumes of Bible 
Question Books, and a large number of Catechisms, for 
Infant Schools; also, have put up four assorted Libra- 
ries, in uniform bindings, cloth, gilt_ backs, and lettered 
and numbered to correspond with the catalogues which 

© with them. Titles and prices of the Libraries are as 
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$20: YOUTH'’S LIBRARY, 170 volumes, $40; FAM- | of St. Anthony. 

2. lena to go above will be stor 
attention will be paid to the 
careful management of freig>t save on 


ILY LIBRARY. 25 volumes, $1 
For sale also 
. MW. DODD, New York 
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possess euperior accommodations for pa 
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Davies’ Arithmetics, 

1. Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic 

2. Davies’ School Arithmetic. 

3. Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic. 

4. Davies’ University Arithmetic. 


CANDIDATES for admission into the U. S$. yj); 
Academy are examined in Davies’ University re 
metic. It is also the text-book required—in woe Mirai 
with Davies’ system of Mathematics—in the Noy You 
Free Academy. The series is adopted by the purr 
schools of Baltimore, and Providence, the C 
State Normal School, and many of the Ward Schoo) 
of the city of New York; als — 
academies throughout the United States. 
Notwithstanding the many new Arithmeties cons,,, 
ly pressed upon teachers re § committees, those of ne 
vies are esteemed, by scores of experienced tech. 
as the best series extant, and exceedingly wel! ads went, 
to Davies’ Academic and Collegiate course of vi my oe 
ties, now so extensively used in all our best instit a 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Poblishow 
No. 51 John-stre 
N. B.—Davies’ ARIrHMetics and bigher Matt 
tics have recently been unqualifiedly recommended 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction in \\,.). 5, 
for the schaols of that State. This recommenda, . ee 
the hearty support of the Regents and Facuhy oe 
State University, and numerous other disino, 
educators. 
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New Testimony to the Merit 
Arithmeties, 
From the Principals of the Albany Public Soi... 
* Within the last fow years no less than ten giv... 
systems of Arithmetic have been more or |, t 


“of Thapar: 


schools, About two years since, in view of ' at 
examined several of the more prominent Arithyeri.. 
agreed with perfect unanimity wpon Thompson, 
as the best adapted te the wants of the I “a ‘ . 
I he 


general purpoves of instruction. 

““ We are happy to say that, after a trial ot 
two years, we are confirmed as to the exeolionon 
books, that they have grown in favor by; 
that we have succeeded in making better a 
than by the use of any other books. ia _ 


Samuver Steere, A. T. Ba 

J. W. Burney, Wa. hi 

Wa. Janes, Wa. | 

Roserr Trempvne, Tros. W ones J 

E. S. Apams, Jorn Mannie 


* Albany, April 20th, 1850.” 
Thompson’s Arithmeties are published by 
MARK H. NEWMAN & cy 

= 199 Broadway, Now ¥ , 
_ They are now in use in the Public Sehoote a4 
York, Brooklyn, Hartford, Springfield, Kochos, 
falo, Auburn, and Syracuse. ‘They are th 
in very many of the best Academies in the Sig-. 
York. They are in general use in Michica 
Wiseonsin, Rhode Island, and Connection 
more or less in use in every State in the (; 
universal testimony is that “they have grown » 
by daily use.” : 

New York, July 15th, 1950, oy 
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THE NEW GLHE-BOOK. 
HE ALPINE GLEE SINGER.—By W 
Bradbury, co-editor of * Mendelssohn Co 
“* The N. Y. Choralist,” “ Psalmodist.” and a 
various other musical works, : 
We have just published Tie Atprxe Gire-Sixor 
new collection of the most beautiful and p 


ypular svculs 





music, in four vocal parts, for choirs, musical soe 
and social music parties. Its loading features ar: 

A great variety of new and beautiful Swiss My 
harmonized. 

_ALPINE AND TynoLese Mr Lopies—The choicest ; 

riety ever presented to American singers 

Porviar GERMAN Peor.e’s on Strpenrs’ Sove 
parts, from the pens of eminent modern Germay 
posers, 

Porvtan Sones Harmonizen—A variety of t! 


popular English, Scotch, and American Song - 
nized. 

Originat Preces—Of the author's choicest soul, 
compositions. 

Hieuy- Finisnep Pinces—A select number of high 
finished four-voice compositions, by Mendelssohn, Lavy 
mann, Kreutzer, and others 


Oreratic MeLonies—A choice variety of light, {ay 
ite operatic melodies harmonized. : 

Fiora’s Festiva.—A Cantata: re-arranged and ha 
monized for adult choirs and classes, complete in 
as a musical recreation, and equally beautiful asd 
nected four- voice songs, ductts, solos, &e 

Vocau Exercises, &c.—In addition t rm 
will be found a full set of vocal exereises for C) " 


Singing-Classes, chiefly from Panseron, tog: 

Lablache’s celebrated instruction for th 

and management of the voice, the whol 

a work for all classes of singers, we believe ** pot aly 

in advance of anything of the kind that has ayyea 

in this country.” 

MARK H. NEWMAN & ¢ 
199 Broadway, New \ 


Lawrence's Dagnerrian Gallery, 
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203 Broapway, 3 poors BeLow FuLron-srerer 
R. L. has entirely remodeled the upper pa 
building (formerly oceupied by Mr. Coleman), « 
by adding another story, has obtained one of the lax 
and most convenient suite of roome, for [acu 
purposes, in the world. ‘The arrangement for lig! 
tirely new, and is pronounced by artists and sow 
men to be superior to any prev iously need 
FAMILY GROUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL a» 
LEGIATE CLASSES (not exer eding 5) 
taken in 15 to 20 seconds. Children taken, at alia 
in from two to three seconds 
Citizens and the public generally are invited 
the Gallery, and examine and Comrans the pictures» 
those from any other establishment, Vortraite, \ 
tures and Daguerreotypes copied with accuracy. A 204 
assortment of Lockets aud Pins for sale. A great yar 


ty of the most beautiful Caskets for Daguerreoty pes 
Likenesses of a large number of Clergymen an t 
seen at the Gallery, viz: Drs. Beecher, Cox, Har 
Skinner, Mason, Beman, Jarvis, Hardeuburvh, Hutior 
Tyng, and others. 

Also about 40 Missionaries of the Amer. Doard, THU 


THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND WEALTH INSURANCE COMPAN 


NNOUNCES to the public, that by the libera 
visions of its Charter it is enabled to offer a! 
a to Inaurers superior to those presented by a 
other Company in the United States 

It has two distinct departments, combining the pr 
loges of two separate companies, with only the ex) 
of conducting a single institution, and controlled 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, fruge 
and safety. 





ON THE MUTUAL PLAN : 
This Company will insure at the usual rates, and f 
few particulars claim the superiority over a!! ' 
Companies. ¢ 
Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of 
expenses of the Company, annually 
2d. Giving scrip certificates of profits each 
able in cash when two hundred thousand « 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such serip 
——“ rest from date and transferable 

3d. By receiving only first-class riske—porsons in 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirn 
those who remain at home ; none who goto Cali! 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
4th. By taking a Note forone-half the Premium © 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the p 
ran for the whole term of life. 
5th. In addition to the usual Mutual Food « 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the» 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and al! the + 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged 
payment of losses. 
ON THE JOINT STOCK PLA‘ 
The rates are reduced one-third the amount 
the mutual plan—the Company taking yw 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for 
instead of taking more than an equita! 









afterward paying back a part of one’s « 
calling it so much profit. The great adrar's 
mode of insurance over the mutual pia: 
trated. Suppose a father, at the ag 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars px 
ance on bis life. On the Mutual plan it » ; 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Juv! ® 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure hit «| 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. Ali that 
expect in the form of profits (#0 called) on the mm 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly paymer t 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in tem ye 
can gain in profits only one bh red and twenty-f 
lars, and in forty years the five handred dollars 
it will be seen that if a person of the above ag: 
die within a year his family get one-half as meurh 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual | 
as on the mutual plan, aod he must live fort, 
it equal 

mg et will be granted or purchased, an’ 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and « 3 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-oo 
companies in this country and in England 

The Charter of this Company provides thot 
may insure the life of her husband, and the a 


be paid be secure from creditors at his dea’ 

Creditors can also insure the lives of 
relatives the lives of those on whom th 
support. : 

An equitable sum will always be paid fr | 
rendered to the Company before they es) 

Traveling, sea and foreign residence | 
granted at a smal! extra premium. 

Policies on lives of persons going to C 
granted onthe Joint Stock principle on!y, 
rate of premium. 

Pamphiets containing rates of premiums 4 


information, can be obtained at the office ; 
The Directors and Officers of the Compas’ * 
follows: 
DIRECTORS. 
James Dixon, A.H.P 
William PD. Katon, Henry \ 
Chester Adams, M. A. 1 
George D Jewett, Elieha 
Charles Boswell, A.W r, 
Henry Perkins, A. KE. i 
William Mat her, Newton ( 


George H. Olmsted, William \. Mate* 


William 7. Hooker, 


OFFICERS. 
JAMES DIXON, President 
W. T. HOOKER, Vice-President 


H. L. MILLER, Secretary ; 
E. K. HUNT, M.D., Medical Exams 
Office in Hartford, 196 Main-street 
« ~~ Boston, 1) Old State House 
“« ~~ New York, 39 Wail-st. (6 Janno) 
H. L. MILLEK, secre - 
Hartford, March 21,1850. bi 


MINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT 1 Uh 
1850. 


REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM! ‘ 


NA (CILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNE 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. MI. W-! 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Ornrix Sst 
HE Nominee will leave Galena every “! 
o'clock M., stopping at all intermediate por” | 
The Dr. Franklin wii: — eee Ss 


aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on 
Both the above boats are new, fast, i 


Hows:—THE INFANT'S LIBRARY, 40 yolumes,| They will remain at St. Paul or =. Pi a " 
$5.50: THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 100 volumes, | long to afford pomengere 2 oF et to agents ar 09 
Goods forwarded to the a> Ever¥ 


ed free of expe! 


sors, a&¢ 
comfort of passe's 


WM. 8. MARTIEN, Philadelphia, | Travelers renching Galena on Saturday 08! © 0g 
E. H. PEASE, Albany. the Nominee the Monday following. ; poe ls 
5 B Le HOSMER, Hartford. Chigago after the Sabbath, can take the i 
. B. PECK, New Haven. cet eectay, . 
= — ARDS, J Aaante.-0- H. Campbell & Co., Galena, 
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